¢/ 




















mR EEN cetera BRENNER 


Directions and working drawings for making this 
one are given on pages 30 and 31 of this issue 








(regularly $1.08, 
to $2.00 Per © 


ster CAR owners have spent thousands of dollars on gadgets and 
“trick” lubrication methods for springs. Now big car owners are hav- 
ing their troubles, too, due to the new spring covers which have made 


standard type springs so hard to lubricate. 


But here’s good news. Shellubrication engineers 
have solved the spring problem once and for all! 
Arevolutionary new Shell Spring Stabilizing method 
silences all spring squeaks instantly. Improves rid- 
ing comfort amazingly. 

It actually brings back the quiet, easy spring action 
your car had when it was new. Your springs work 
properly in hot weather and cold. And the improve- 
‘ment from a single servicing lasts for thousands of 
miles. 

Have your car completely Shellubricated DURING 
AUGUST, and you'll get this special spring service at 
50¢ to $1.50 below the regular price. Shellubrication 
is the modern upkeep service that 28 car makers 
helped perfect. It assures you fool-proof lubrica- 
tion—the safest, most complete car lubrication that 
money can buy. 











cc--- ——— a 
! | 
| SAVE THIS | 
| COUPON 7 
i 
i This coupon with 50¢ entitles the holder to a Shell Spring | 
» Stabilizing Service (regular value $1.00 to $2.00 per car) 
I if submitted with a regular order for Shellubrication of 
| chassis during month of August, 1936, to a service station | 
| or garage equipped with Shellubrication service. j 
| Customer's 
| Name E CS Co | aaa ee er 
Station Manager Station Number or | 
| or Dealer's Dealer’s Shellubri- | 
2 _____cation License No. ____ 
7 City Jes it De sR ee | 
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Mrs.Pitt Took a Ride in 
her Husbands Car 


— THEN SHE BOUGHT A PLYMOUTH, TOO! 

















ga 


su BEE i ane r 2 E 4 
‘*WE ALL LIKE Plymouth’s safety, 
economy, comfort and style!’’ 







“es FIRST TIME I rode in my hus- 

band’s Plymouth,” says Mrs. 
WilliamPitt, Stamford, Conn., “I knew 
I wanted one, too. It just spoiled me 
for any other car! 


“The Plymouth is so roomy...the 
seats are like easy chairs...it’s so easy 
to drive that I never tire. And, since 
interior decorating is a practical hobby 
of mine, I am quite in love with the 
beauty of this new Plymouth, inside 
and out! And it’s amazingly economi- 
cal to operate. 

“Above all, I feel so secure... know- . : . 
ing my car has a Safety-Steel body and EASY T0 BUY: 9 - ese —_ 


: ? buys a new Plymouth. The Commercial 
Hydraulic brakes! Credit Co. has made available to all 


Today, “‘Look at All Three” low- Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto Dealers 
priced carsand you’llseewhy Mrs. Pitt etm that make Plymouth easy to buy. 


is enthusiastic. See your Chrysler, Retien tine a 
Dodge or De Soto dealer today! $ Factory, Detroit. 
Special Equip- “I’M STILL AMAZED that a car so luxuri- 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. ment Extra cnlecondiinihincndianentatel” 


(Left)““MY PLYMOUTH issoeasy to 
handle, Inever get tired driving it.” 






TUNE IN ED WYNN, GRAHAM McNAMEE AND ALL-STAR CAST, TUESDAY NIGHTS, N. B. C. RED NETWORK 


PLYMOUTH cacarcers 
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Triton keeps motors cleaner, 
has longer lubricating life... 
saves on summer driving 


TRITON is so pure, due to 
the Propane-Solvent process by 
which it is refined, that it causes 
old carbon to burn, peel off and 
blow out the exhaust as you 
drive. 

Anew carrun with Triton will 
never develop carbon knock 
with any grade of gasoline that 
was sot amen at the start. 





Use Triton in your own car. 
Note how it gradually smooths 
out your motor—improves gas- 
oline and oil mileage—reduces 
operating costs. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


100% PURE PARAFFIN-BASE 
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STOP AND GO 





AUGUST 


PICK OF THE MONTH 
WEST OF THE ROCKIES 


Headliners 


Fleet Week—Portland plays host to the Navy 
Aug. 3-10. Some 18 warships and 5000 officers and 
men will be in Portland. San Francisco plays host 
to the Fleet Aug. 13-16. 

The Corn Dance, Aug. 4, at Santo Domingo, 
south of Santa Fe. This is the biggest and most 
impressive Indian Dance in the country. Held 
at the largest pueblo. 

Concert Under the Stars, Aug. 4, at Multnomah 
Civic Stadium, Portland. Hans Lange, assistant 
conductor of the N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony 
conducting. 

Pacific International Trapshooting Associa- 
tion Grand Pacific Coast Handicap at Portland, 
Aug. 5-9; some $4000 cash added money and 
60 trophies. The P. I. T. A. world’s championship 
trophy will be awarded the winning team. 

Old Spanish Days Fiesta, Aug. 6, 7, 8, at 
Santa Barbara. One of the most colorful cele- 
brations in the West. Historic Parade Aug. 6 at 
3 p.m., Fiesta Pageant, ‘‘La Memorias de Santa 
Barbara,” each evening at 8 p.m., in the new 
Santa Barbara County Amphitheatre. 

San Mateo County National Horse Show, 
August 8-16, at the Menlo Circus Club in Ather- 
ton, Calif. This is one of the big national horse 
shows, with the best Pacific Coast as well as 
eastern contenders competing for the $10,000 
prize money and trophies. 

The Whitman Centennial, 4-day celebration, 
Aug. 13-16, at Walla Walla, Wash. Pays tribute 
to Dr. Marcus Whitman and his wife, Narcissa 
Prentiss Whitman, as 2 of the great pioneers of 
the Pacific Northwest. Write Whitman Cen- 
tennial, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash., for details. 

The International Fly Casting Tournament 
comes West this year to Portland, Aug. 13-16, 
and the Portland Casting Club is doing the 
necessary pre-arranging. 

The HopiSnake Dance, onthe Hopi Reservation, 
No. Arizona. Visitors come from miles around 
and from far countries to see this dance in which 
live rattlesnakes are used. The exact date varies 
yearly but is always in Aug. between the 15th 
and 20th. Dates are announced a few days before 
the celebration. 

The largest glad show in the Northwest is the 
Annual Gladiolus Show sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Gladiolus Society. To be held at the 
Leopold Hotel, Bellingham, Wash., Aug. 15, 16. 

San Benito Saddle Horse Show and Rodeo, 
Aug. 21-23, at Hollister, Calif. A big show with 
beautiful horses. 

Idaho State Fair on the fairgrounds, at Boise, 
Aug. 25-29. 

Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial; Aug. 26-28, 
at Gallup, N. Mex. The biggest Indian show in 
the country; 7000 Indians, 26 tribes, dances, 
chants, arts and crafts. 

Worth knowing about well in advance—The 
Santa Fe Fiesta, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
Sept. 5-8. Probably the oldest fiesta in the coun- 
try. All sorts of Spanish-American doings. The 
Hysterical Parade staged by the artist colony is 
a riot. 

Vancouver Golden Jubilee, Vancouver, B. C. 
Still 5 more weeks of cele »brating, each week set 

aside for a special feature. Jubilee ends Sept. 7 





IN AND AROUND Hn re 
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Sports 


Golf at Del Monte, Calif.: State Open Cham- 
pionships, Aug. 18-20; Calif. State Amateur 
Championships, Aug. 24-30; Del Monte Women’s 
Championships, Aug. 26-30. 


Art 


At the Amberg-Hirth Gallery, San Francisco 

thru Aug.: 

Modern functional and decorative arts by 
Calif. craftworkers. New arrivals: pottery by 
Ella Marie Packard and Frances Box; weavings 
by Dorothy Drury; metal work by Tom Shaw; 
hand-blocked linens by James Keenan. 

At the San Francisco Museum of Art, San 

Francisco: 

International Water Color Exhibition represent- 
ing the best contemporary work in this medium 
from all parts of the world; Abstract Art Exhibi- 
tion, a retrospective show of all the abstract ten- 
dencies of the past, both Aug. 1-28. Thru Aug., 
Landscapes by French Impressionists including 
Monet, Pissaro, Renoir, Degas and others. 
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The train trip 
through Mexico 


IF you haven’t been through Mexico on a train, you can’t have 
any idea of how much fun it is, especially along our West Coast 
Route where there are many interesting little towns. 

In Mexico the whole town turns out. Tables are set alongside 
the tracks. Vendors cry their wares—coffee, milk, sarapes, bananas, 
pottery, pineapples, baskets, cocoanuts. It’s like a circus or a fiesta. 

You look forward eagerly to the next stop, so you can see what 
new things the vendors have to sell. You learn to bargain. You fall 
into the friendly spirit of Mexico long before you reach Mexico City. 

So when you go to Mexico, take E/ Costeno, the West Coast 
Route train that shows you Guaymas (where our magnificent new 
resort Playa de Cortés is situated), dreamy Mazatlan, the wild 
barrancas and Guadalajara. Its Pullmans, cafe-lounge and ob- 
servation cars are air-conditioned. Through Pullman from Los 


Angeles to Mexico City. 
*86 
ROUNDTRIP 


—from San Francisco to Mexico City, in effect every day until Oct. 
15. Return limit 30 days. Good one way via our West Coast Route, 
the other via National Railways of Mexico. 

For literature and detailed information, write F. S. McGinnis, 
Dept. SU-8, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Southern Pacific 








CRUISE 
He Ae Tomer 


Between CALIFORNIA 
and NEW YORK 





Only cool Grace “Santa” liners, newest, 
fastest, and only ships with built-in outdoor 
tiled swimming pools, visit Mexico... 
Guatemala...Panama...Colombia and Cuba 
. yet reach New York in only 18 days. 


The connoisseurs of travel . . . those 
who have cruised on the finest 
ships ...sail this famous “Romance 
Route.” The restrained good taste 
. spacious decks . . . large rooms, 

all outside, and with private fresh 
water bath or shower... Dorothy 
Gray Beauty Salons... pre-release 
movies and cosmopolitan orchestras 
combine aboard “Santa” ships in de- 
lightful cruises of tropical luxury. 
Sailings alternate Fridays from San 
Francisco...alternate Saturdays from 
Los Angeles. 

Now... Special Low Fares to 45 

Panama and Return... From 


Write Department “S* Grace Line or consult yaur travel agent 


GRACE LINE 


2 Pine Street San Francisco 
1308 Fourth Avenue Seattle 
_ 525 West Sixth Street Los Angeles — 
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Columbia River—Mt. Hood Loop 


A SINGLE-DAY motor trip so full of 
scenic riches that it makes you feel a 
spendthrift to drive it in one day! That’s 
Oregon’s thrilling world-famous combi- 
nation—the Columbia River Highway and 
Mt. Hood Loop. It’s 173 miles of concen- 
trated beauty—nearly half of it along 
the mightiest river of the West; more 
than half, around one of the mightiest 
mountains of America. 


What To See on the 
Columbia River Highway 


You'll leave Portland on Sandy Boule- 
vard or the Base Line Road, a little pref- 
erably the former, and by the time you’re 
at Troutdale, you'll have, directly before 
you, perfectly-formed Mt. Hood in all 
its snowy glory, and at your left, another 
white “guardian of the Columbia”—Mt. 
St. Helens in Washington. 

Now you cross the Sandy River, whose 
sandy bottom invites millions of spring- 
spawning smelts to leave the Columbia 
and climb this stream. Lewis and Clark 
knew it as the Quicksand River. You go 
through Springdale, where pheasants, 
chickens, and trout are farmed, to the 
Summit—highest point on the Columbia 
River drive. The view from here begins 
to foreshadow the grandeur to come, as 
you look down 925 feet to the herculean 
river that drains a million square miles 
of western Canada and the U.S. Look 
down at the Indians’ “Woot Lat” or 
Rooster Rock, and picture to yourself 
the redmen’s ceremonials at its base. Then 
follow the natural amphitheater around 
to the Vista House on Crown Point*, the 
brow of a beetling basalt bluff. The house 
is a memorial to the Oregon pioneers. 
From it you can look 750 feet down to the 
river, 50 miles up and down it. 

The Figure Eight is really 2 figure- 
eights in which the highway drops 205 
feet in a 40-acre area. It drops through 
an eden of trees, ferns, and flowers, to 
the foot of Latourelle Falls—a column 
of water that pitches in rhythmic beauty 


over a columnar wall of basalt. 

Now you follow through Sheppard’s 
Dell and past domes, spires, and needles 
of rock, to Bridal Veil Falls. (Across 
the river are the Palisades, which climb 
400 feet above the Columbia.) Next comes 
a series of waterfalls, each one different, 
each beautiful in its own way: Coopey 
Falls, near the scene of a legendary battle 
of giants; Mist Falls, turning to spray 
as it dashes onto the rocks; Wahkeena 
Falls, combining the thrill of falls with 
the soft grace of cascades; and climactic 
Multnomah*, second highest falls (620 
feet) in the U.S. “Spectacular” is a 
mild name for the next falls, Oneonta, 
hemmed in by the precipitous walls of 
the narrow, fissure-like Oneonta Gorge. 
On these walls grow mosses and blos- 
soms, in the walls are fossil trees of for- 
gotten ages. The highway tunnels the 
east wall and comes out at the aptly- 
named Horsetail Falls. 

The battlemented towers of basaltic 
rock that rise 2,000 feet above the river 
are the towers of St. Peter’s Dome and 
Cathedral Point. Below them and on the 
highway is Warrendale, where you can 
visit a fox farm; and beyond is Bonne- 
ville—of which who has not heard? Here 
is the State Fish Hatchery*, whence 14 
million salmon are released yearly, and 
the great Bonneville Dam* in the mak- 
ing. To approach the dam in words would 
be to halt Pacific Coasting here and now. 
No one alert to the greatness of nature 
and man will overlook Bonneville Dam. 

Next, on your way, and rather like the 
forest of Panama’s Gatun Lake, is the 
Sunken Forest that sticks its grim, un- 
explained skeletons above the Columbia. 
Above it, Shell Rock Mountain looks 
across the river at Wind Mountain, 
around which a whirlwind has howled 
since the day an Indian first showed a 
white man how to catch salmon. A little 
later, as you drive through the side of a 
cliff via Mitchell Point Tunnel*, you 
look down at the river through 5 win- 
dows cut in native rock. The so-famous 
Axenstrasse Tunnel of the Swiss Alps 
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You can have 
Seat Covers 







































































40909999009 99990%, 
agua! || Your Upholstery 
mA! © and Clothing ! 
* Smooth Fitting .. . Smart Colorful Materials ... Low Prices 
For Summer comfort and upholstery protection, All “Western Auto” Seat Covers are made of 
LEADER invest NOW in high-grade, economical Seat full width, full bodied material, tailored with- 
Slip-on Seat Covers from “Western Auto”, where you'll find out skimping, and with no unsightly bothering 
Covers the most complete selection in the West. Ask cross seams or patched-in pieces. Arm rests are 
for Coupe or to see our big sample book—dozens of hand- carefully matched, seams are lock-stitched...and 
Road some new fabrics—make it easy for you to select many other important features provide quality 
mngenet. covers to harmonize with YOUR CAR interior found only in much more expensive Seat Covers 
B ~* oo 
a 4 e e e a 3 = 2 | 
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oIden Voice o10totn 
10 All-Metal Tubes—10-inch Golden Voice Speaker A _ 











Magic Eliminode...eliminates spark plug suppressors and assures 
motor-noise-free reception...automatic volume control...variable 
tone control..,and many other “year ahead” features, together with 
panel dials to match YOUR CAR...make Golden Voice Motorola 
the year’s greatest Car Radio Value...! 3 

Never before has any car radio offered such absolutely 
perfect performance. For tone, volume, distance, selec- 
tivity and dependability, the Golden Voice Motorola is 
unequalled at any price. 


Other Sensational 1936 Motoiocta Car Radios ‘ 


Three models — new streamline beauty — panels to match dash 




































Panel Dials 






and priced as low as . . ‘ 
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Western Giant Batteries 
Wizard and Wasco Batteries 
Auto Electrical Needs 
Long Run Auto Greases 
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Penn Supreme Pennsylvania Oil 
Wear-well Pennsylvania Oil 
Long Run Western Oil 
Supreme Graphoid Lubricants 





Western Auto Supply Co. 


More Than 170 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest Stor 








SAVE 
with 
SAFETY 


Auto Accessories of All Kinds 
Tools and Repair Parts 
Cleaning and Polishing Needs 
Paints for Home and Car 




















of all cars —no spark plug suppressors — no noise — no hum — 
no ripple—no distortion—full dynamic speakers —tone control — — 

° esigned to 
low current consumption and many other features. Pan a a 
Trade in your old car radio NOW — 95 of every car— 
on a NEW MOTOROLA. Easy terms a —— 
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Western Air Patrol Home Radios 
Everything for the Camper 
Garden Hose and Sprinklers 
Bicycles and Accessories 











Enjoy sightseeing in Old World Victoria. Fine fishing 
—warm ocean bathing—golf. Stop at the regal Empress 
Hotel, $4.00 up European Plan. Then you'll want to 
see Vancouver—enjoy Vancouver's Golden Jubilee, 
July 1 to September 7—a continuous summer festival. 
. »- Stop at Hotel Vancouver, $4.00 up European Plan. 
2 SPECIAL ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

1. To Harrison Hot Springs, Canada’s famous Spa. 
Roundtrip from Seattle via Victoria and Vancouver. By 
steamer and motor, 6 days $60. On sale June 15-Sept. 15. 
2. To Prince Rupert, B.C. 1000 miles by S. S. Princess 
Adelaide sailing every Wednesday. Tickets on sale 
May 15—Sept. 15. Five days from Seattle and return, 
all-expense $42.75. 

Ask for ‘Motoring to Canada”’ and other literature at 
any Auto Club Office or Travel Bureau or see Fred L. 
Nason, Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., Phone SUtter 
1585, San Francisco; Wm. McIlroy, Canadian Pacific, 
621 So. Grand Ave., Phone TRinity 3258, Los Angeles. 
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NEW ZEST 
FOR LIVING 


VAGABOND 
VOYAGING 


AS YOU LIKE IT TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Approximately 100 days for only 


$ 40 ROUND 


TRIP 


No formality ... just a long, leisurely 
cruise in the wake of the buccaneers 
down the west coast of South America to 
Buenos Aires] Enjoy life at sea aboard 
McCormick's steady cargo vessels! Good 
food ... time to enjoy the life ashore at 
glamorous Latin ports. Cheaper than stay- 
ing at home! 


Make arrangements through 
your local travel agent or 
write for descriptive folder. 


CORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 
461 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 








has only 3 windows. When you reach 
Hood River, a beautiful little city with 
good water, renowned apples, and 3,000 
happy inhabitants, you’ve come to the 
end of the Columbia part of the trip. 


What To See on 
the Mt. Hood Loop 


Look well now, for you’re in the Hood 
River Valley, and people pay pretty pre- 
miums for its nectar called apples. About 
24 miles from the town of Hood River 
is where the road branches to Cloud 
Cap Inn (10 miles away) which has a 
magnificent view of Mt. Hood and the 
shining glaciers. 

Continuing with the main road through 
meadow and forest, you swing round 
close to Mt. Hood, to Sahale Falls*, one 
of the most picturesque falls of all the 
many on the drive. Over Bennett Pass 
(4,674 feet), and past the White River 
Glacier, brings you to Barlow Pass 
(4,160 feet) where the first trans-Cascade 
road crossed — as important to Oregon 
as the coming of the iron horse. From 
Buzzard’s Point*, a little beyond, is one 
of the finest views of Mt. Hood. 

Government Camp is so called because 
it’s where rested the rifle regiment that 
was the first detachment of soldiers sent 
overland in 1847 to protect settlers and 
settlers’ property after the Whitman mas- 
sacre. Today, Government Camp is an 





important and famous snow sports cen- | 


ter, and the starting point for the south- 
side ascent of Hood (which takes 2 
days). Just beyond Government Camp 
is Yokum Falls, a beautiful stream tumb- 
ling down a mountain. The town of Rho- 
dodendron (you guessed it) has rhodo- 
dendrons in season and they’re worth 
going back for in season — June. 

Zig Zag River comes zigging and zag- 
ging from Zig Zag Glacier on Mt. Hood 
—one of 11 living glaciers on the queenly 
mountain. Beyond the Zig Zag you leave 
Mt. Hood National Forest and enter the 
fertile Sandy River Valley, with its well- 
kept farms and its rose-tinted snow- 
glinted peaks in the background. Before 
you know it, you’re back in Portland, 
wanting to go around the circle again and 
again, till you’re dizzy with wonderful 
sights. 


Where 
To Stop 


The best way to make this trip is the 
leisurely way. Stop often, breath deep, 
eat and drink, sleep. 

There are accommodations every here 
and there along the way. Here are 4 of 
the outstandingest: 7 miles beyond Bon- 
neville, Penn’s Tavern, with furnished 
rustic cabins and duplex cottages; 17 
miles beyond this, the Columbia Gorge 
Hotel, beautifully situated; Cloud Cap 
Inn, half an hour off the main road; at 
Government Camp, Battle Axe Inn. 

A large stamped addressed envelope 
sent to the Sunset Travel Department 
brings a detailed log of this trip, together 
with a list of books on Oregon, especially 
this section. 


Editor’s Note: Asterisk marks the 
spot. Asterisked places are outstanding. 
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caps * & & & EVERYONE 
SEEKING A HOTEL IN 
SAN FRANCISCO AT 
WHICH TO STOP-OR 
IN WHICH TO LIVE — 
SHOULD LOOK FIRST AT 
THE NEW FAIRMONT \ 
NO OTHER HOTEL INTHE \, 
WEST CAN OFFER SUCH 
LARGE LUXURIOUSLY 
FURNISHED ROOMS AT 
SO REASONABLE A 
=—X 


\ 








* All the old cultural distinction of the famous 
FAIRMONT atop Nob Hill pervades its newer 
popularity. Smart Night life in the clever Circus 
Lounge adds sparkle to tradition. Spacious, 
marine-view rooms gain refreshing charm 
from modern decoration. Rates $3.50 up. 

You are cordially invited to inspect the Fairmont, 
Only 3 minutes from shops and theaters; garage 
within the building. x * * 
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& SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern California Representative 
Glen Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 





SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


STAY AT 
THE LARGEST 
HOTEL 


IN THE 
‘COMMONWEALTH 


FRONTS 
THREE STREETS 
. © 


ONE MINUTE 
FROM G.P.O 


. 
BOOKLET FREE 


In the heart of Sydney's 

Social and Business 

d ee World. Unanimously 
Mm chosen by Distin- 

Y guished Visitors and 
Connoisseurs of travel. 


4 TELEG. ADDRESS 
AUSTRAOTEL,” SYDNEY 


















Seaside has facilities for every 
vacation pursuit ... Swimming, 
fishing, hunting, hiking, riding, 
golfing or plain resting. Fine 
cottage and hotel accommo- 
dations. Write for list of accom- 
modations and folder “‘S.”’ 











In Downtown LOS ANGELES 


Unsurpassed service and luxury 555 Rooms 
are yours at amazingly low cost Baths 
Easy chairs, sleep inspiring beds, 
large rooms with luxurious fittings. 
3 MoprEraTE Pricep ResTauRANTS 
New 


HOTEL CLARK 


P. G. B. MORRISS, Manager 
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BY LAND, BY SEA, 


BY AIR 








Tue first momentous link in the high- 
way that will one day go rolling down to 
Rio has been forged. On July 1 the Re- 
public of Mexico, with ceremonies on the 
International Bridge at Laredo, Tex., of- 
ficially opened the Pan-American High- 
way for travel to Mexico City. At that 
time more than 90 pércent of the road 
had been paved and a stretch of about 
600 feet was the only place where good 
speeds weren’t possible. 

Because the rush following the official 
opening is likely to crowd accommoda- 
tions, William Harrison Furlong, Direc- 
tor General of the Inter-American High- 
way Association, advises carrying an 
emergency supply of canned foods, and 
folding cots and mosquito netting for 
the somewhat primitively hoteled section 
south of Monterrey. (Tourist camps are 
under construction at 3 points in this 
region now.) Gas and oil are available 
the entire distance. 

By October, the beginning of Mexico’s 
dry season, the trip to the capital will be 
rainless as well as painless. 

The barrancas, a series of great ar- 
royos near Guadalajara, form the only 
stumbling block on a west coast route — 
Tucson-Nogales-Guadalajara-Mexico 
City. They’re giving way to engineering 
as road construction penetrates them. The 


west coast route, however, is a dirt road 


not yet recommendable. 


Low-Cost Luxury 
in Train Travel 


Juggling space has resulted in a new- 
type, low-cost Pullman compartment now 
being used on Great Northern’s Empire 
Builder between Seattle and Chicago. 
The room gives the same privacy and 
luxury as an old-style compartment or a 
drawing room, at these rates: for 2 per- 
sons, price of 2 lowers; for one, price 
of an upper and a lower. The beds, which 
run crosswise instead of lengthwise, are 
standard length. The lowers are sofas 
and the uppers are ordinary uppers. Writ- 
ing table and complete toilet facilities in 
every room. 


Basque-ing in 
Southeast Oregon 


A people that have become ethnically 
distinct with ages of isolation, or that 
may even constitute a separate race— 
these are the Basques of the western 
Pyrenees Mountains around the Bay of 
Biscay in Spain and France. And some 
of these Basques have settled in the sheep 
country of southeast Oregon. There life 
moves quietly, picturesquely, as in a 
world apart. This is a section of the 
West for people with imagination to ex- 
plore. 

The Basque corner of Oregon, un- 
touched by railroad or high-speed high- 
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Everything Fine in Music 


SUTTER AND KEARNY STS. * SAN FRANCISCO 
3 SAN FRANCISCO STORES OAKLAND SANTA ROSA 
SACRAMENTO VALLEJO SAN JOSE SEATTLE PORTLAND 


* 


MAGINE 
this little girl 
is your little 
OIE... «and thet this 


is her first piano lesson. 





Modern methods of teach- 
ing are fun, real fun. In a 
short while she will be 
playing interesting little 
melodies that will make 
those hours at her piano a 
joy for herself... and you. 


ut of the carefree 
happiness of her todays 


- .. precious todays that are yours to plan and guide... will come the 


rich fulfillment of golden tomorrows. 


Tenderly you lead her each step of the way... filling her impressionable 
young mind and heart with all that is fine, and true, and beautiful. 

While she is still young, give her one other priceless gift . . . music. 
Teach her willing little fingers that rare ability to express the joy, and 


gladness, and inspiration of her mind and heart. 


Make a large place in her life for music ... and it will bring her a 
large reward, for music is one of life’s most precious possessions. 


AND THE PIANO, BASIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT... 
SHOULD BE WISELY AND THOUGHTFULLY CHOSEN 


Since 1870 we have been known preeminently as a piano house. 
Side by side in each of our ten stores you will find all the leading 
pianos: Steinway, Chickering, A. B. Chase, 
Stroud, Steck ... and the new Vertichord grand 
.at prices ranging from $245 for the Aeolian 
Harpsigrand, on up to $885 for the immortal 
Steinway. 
Buying a piano from Sherman, Clay is a simple 
matter. Monthly payments to suit your needs are 
extended over a convenient period of time. Let 
us talk pianos with you! 


* This is the first episode of a series in the life of a little girl. 
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Go to MEXICO 


by One Route... Return by Another 


All roads lead to Mexico City, that 
scintillating and colorful foreign capi- 
tal in the land of Eternal Spring. Little- 
known a few years ago, Mexico City is 
today the mecca for travel-wise 
America. 

And here's a tip to make your very next visit to this 
metropolis even more enjoyable than ever: ask your 
travel agent to route you via El Paso, returning via 
Nogal es, or vice versa. 

This gives you two trips for the price of one. Air- 
conditioned sleepers over both routes of course. 

If possible, plan stopovers at Guanajuato, Guadala- 
jara, Mazatlan, Guaymas, etc., and overnight side trips 
to Morelia, Lake Patzcuaro and Uruapan, to Oaxaca, 
Monte Alban ard Mitla, to Jalapa, Banderilla and 
Texolo Falls. For only when you get off the beaten 
‘path do you find the real, the unspoiled Mexico that 
you'll like best of all. 

See Mexico NOW while the exchange rate makes pos- 
sible the current low all inclusive rates your tourist 
agent is offering. For detailed information, write: 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Electric Buil ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Free booklet describes palatial“ Playa de Cortes," Hotel at Guaymas 


fy aa: 1 > 4 (ce) \ ee 


DRIVING TO NEW ENGLAND? 

Just received by the Sunset Travel Department : 
the 1936 edition of ‘‘Cabin Trails,”’ a uide to 
tourist cabins in the New England and North At: 
lantic states. A copy will be mailed to you on re- 
ceipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Send to the 
Travel Department, 576 Sac’to St., San Francisco. 














COMMODORE 
TRAILBLAZER 
4ayi: 

"Did you read whot that fomous Economist said? 


About how half our people were going to own trailers 
in 20 years! @ “Folks are finding out thot they can only 















l bile, when they own a Halsco 





enjoy their 
Lond Yocht too. @ “They know they don’t have io bother 
about auto comps ond hotels with all those expenses... they 
ore buying Holsco Lond Yachts like hot-cokes...and finding 
out the joy ond adventure of “cruising” the highways and by 
woys of America in their own /and yacht. @ “Our engineers 
hove mode the Holsco os luxurious, and trovel- worthy, os 
the smartest cruiser which soils the seos...well good-bye 
neighbor... right now we are setting our course for 
Bonff ond Loke Louise... we've been reading 
White ger those travel advertisements lately.” 















“Don't say trailer... say 
Halsco cE 


d Sleeps Four 


LANDYACHT | ‘cr c..:. 
COMPANY | cccsrnceiner. 


More Closet 
3587 Beverly Boulevard Proof Walls 











Los Angeles, California et Anns eg 
. ‘vi ength 
A few Dealerships open, 5 a Door 








representing this ropidly 
expanding company. 








By Land, Sea, Air—Cont’d 


ways, is a land of shallow valleys, sage- 
brush plateaus, and volcanic buttes. Here 
a lone Basque herdsman came about 50 
years ago, liked the promise of the land, 
and wrote to his brother in Spain. Thus 
started the migration to Oregon; family 
after family moved to the new pastures. 

The young Basques of today are the 
third generation — most of them pure- 
blooded. They have the characteristic 
wedge-form face with broad temples; the 
girls have a graceful beauty and a poise 
peculiar to the race. They speak the 
strange Basque language—an agglutina- 
tive speech which may be the only sur- 
vival of ancient Iberian, or perhaps is 
related to the Berber languages of North 
Africa. They’ve kept many of their dis- 
tinct traditions of dress and play. They 
put on their native handmade costumes 
at holiday times; they love to sing and 
dance. They’re hospitable and generous. 
They have schools, but many of them 
have never seen a train. When they go 
to Ontario, Ore., they’re “going out to 
see the train.” 

The towns of Jordan Valley and Rome, 
both in Malheur County, are about the 
center of this storybook sheep country. 
They can be reached with about 100 miles 
of driving from Ontario (which is on 
Highway Number 30) over a crooked, 
moderately smooth road. It’s not a boule- 
vard, but who would expect to find 
Basque sheepherders along boulevards? 

A large stamped envelope to the Sunset 
Travel Department brings a map of 
Oregon with the route marked. 


New Low 
Bus Rates 


Travelers on Pacific Greyhound buses 
can now figure costs on a new low basis: 


|2 cents a mile for everything under 50 


miles, and a sliding scale down to a cent 
and a half a mile for everything over 
400 miles. Round trip rates are 90 per- 
cent of double the one-way. 


The Latest 
for the Motorist 


The nightmare of wings, legs, fuzz, 
and plain goo, that used to collect on 
every automobile front, choking ventila- 
tion and causing overheated motors, is 
now avoidable for less than a dollar. 

No, you can’t give the bugs the money 
to stay away, but you can buy a radiator 
insect screen of galvanized wire cloth, 
flexibly bound in aluminum-painted dur- 
able kraft. It attaches with a rustless 
spring clip that hooks on the uprights of 
the radiator grille. There are models to 
fit every year, model, and make of 
car. After a bug-collecting holiday, you 
simply remove the screen and brush 
away the bugs. The name is Calwico. 
Western Auto Supply and other auto 
outfitters carry them at prices from 


| about 70 cents to about a dollar, depend- 


ing on the car. 

A new night-driving safeguard that 
may be revolutionary was recently dem- 
onstrated at Los Angeles. It’s simply 
this: illumination of the white guide line 


Vacation Directory 








the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 
our good food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate. 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 


FRAN K aie” 3 MANAGER 











the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and ors ag Districts. 


500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
Rates From $2.25 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND‘’S 
NEWEST HOTELS 








COFFEE CREEK CHALET 


A Mountain-Home Ranch Resort in Virgin Trinity 
County. Horseback Riding, Lake and Stream Fishing, 
Swimming, Camping, Boating, Panning Gold, Saddle 
Trips oy Camp Pack Tours through the Salmon- 
Trinity Alps Primitive Area. Special planned trips 
for deer hunters, September 1st to October 15th; 
Trinity, Scott and “ee — Back Country Area. 
W rite 
MR. AND MRS. RAY E. TAPIE 
Coffee P.O., Trinity County, California 





pall ARROWHEAD 


2% Hours From Los Angeles, Scenic High Gear State Highway 








COTTAGE CITY AT LUCERNE 


on Clear Lake, Lake County, California 


Fishing, ne. Golfing, Swimming, Tennis, Rid- 
ing. @ Single Cabins without bath from $1.00 up; 
with bath from $1.50 up. Housekeeping Cabins with 
bath from $2.00 up. Special ciate rates. @ For 
reservations write Allene Quigley, Resident Man- 
ager, Lucerne, Lake County, California, or Cottage 
City Company, Russ Building, San Francisco. Tele- 
phone DOuglas 4214. 





TIOGA LODGE Prog" hoe sade 
Since 1919 S. 395 highways. 


The main Reno-Los 
MONO LAKE, CALIF. Angeles Route. 
The Perfectly Located Stop-over Midst Unique 
Scenic Beauty. Best of Modern Accommodations. 
Rates without bath, $1 and $1.50; with bath, $2.50 
up. For reservations address Tioga Lodge, Mono 
Lake, Calif., or see any travel bureau. 











“Travel the Gypsy Way” 


Trailers of Quality. 
Ask Your Automobile Dealer 
or Send for Catalogue ... 
GYPSY CARAVAN CO. 
hose, The Gypsy Caravan 
3705 GAGE AVENUE BELL, CALIFORNIA _ 
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by a Neon tube, in a V-shaped groove, 
and protected by light-diffusing plate 
glass. It gleams blue on straightaways, 
and the familiar red on curvaways. 

Newest convenience device: Cig-A- 
Lite, a little magic cupboard that dis- 
penses already-lighted cigarettes, free 
from fuss and fumble. $2. 


West to the 
Gardens of the East 


Fall in the Orient is the time when 
tourist crowds are absent and Oriental 
gardens are at their most glorious with 
chrysanthemums and maple leaves. Miss 
Loraine E. Kuck, longtime resident of 
Hawaii and the Orient, and author of 
books on tropical and Oriental gardens, 
will lead a special 72-day garden tour 
this fall to show westerners the horti- 
cultural cream of Hawaii, Japan, Korea, 
and China. 

The group sails from San Francisco 
on the N. Y. K. liner, Asama Maru, Oc- 
tober 1, and reaches the Golden Gate 
again December 11. (Many will want to 
stop off at Honolulu to learn what it is 
to spend Christmas in Hawaii... to take 
a moonlight dip in the Pacific at mid- 
night Christmas Eve. A stopover can be 
arranged.) All-inclusive rates for the 
cruise-tour will be $1126 first class and 
$833 second class from Los Angeles, $1116 
and $824 from San Francisco. The Sun- 
set Travel Department will gladly send 
you the itinerary, and hints on wardrobe 
and preparatory reading. 


Travel 
Tidbits 

Colossal Cave, 30 miles southeast of 
Tucson, Ariz., is the newest of Arizona’s 
travel attractions to be developed by the 
National Park Service. To its colossal- 
ness and its weird beauty, it adds the 
lure of bandit-lore and the charm of 
Betty and Snip Woolsey, 2 entertainers- 
in-their-’teens who play the guitar, sing. 
and spin yarns. 

South Africa, land of diamonds in the 
raw, exotic flowers, Zulu war dances, and 
big game, will celebrate its golden jubilee 
in Johannesburg from September 15 to 
the beginning of 1937. The jubilee can be 
a part of a world tour, a long leg of a 
European trip, or the object of a direct- 
from-New York voyage. 

If you should happen to be in South 
America in September, you'd be there in 
springtime, when the Falls of Iguazu are 
brim-full, and the Chilean Lakes and Inca 
Land are enchanted. ... Take along The 
South American Handbook (H. W. Wil- 
son, $1), 1936 edition. It’s so full of its 
subject that it’s like putting a continent 
in your pocket. 

Italy’s lira is the newest foreign money- 
piece to be sold at a discount to out-of- 
country tourists. Purchased in the form 
of a “tourist letter of credit,” it costs 
about 25 percent less than it would cost 
merchants, for instance, or bankers. 

People who can’t afford the time to do 
Mexico the usual way can now have 7 
or 12 days of sightseeing below the bor- 
der and be back on the job after 2 weeks. 
American Express is offering air vaca- 
tions to Mexico from all American cities. 
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GO FARTHER, 


BEFORE YOU NEED A QUART 
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Prove it for yourself with the “First Quart’’ test. Radel-ie “3 
Drain and refill with Quaker State. Note the mileage. 





See how much farther you go before you have to add 





the first quart. The retail price is 35¢ per quart. 
Quaker State Oil Refining Co., Oil City, Pa. 












THE Scented DEAT 
FOR FLIES! 


@ QUICK, sure death for 
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SPRay 





flies, moths, mosquitoes, 


etc. Easy to use, economical, 





stainless....At stores and 


all Union service stations. 


A UNION OIL COMPANY PRODUCT 
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A church in New Mexico. A drypoint by Gene Kloss, a young Oakland woman who commutes to Taos 


SUNSET GOLD 


Many a father and mother of the cur- 
rent younger generation was brought up 
on the Horatio Alger books. All of these 
glorified the rise of the poor boy (it was 
practically always a boy) who won his 
way from rags to riches by luck and 
pluck. We smile at the recollection of 
the obvious titles and equally obvious 
formula of the stories. We smile; but we 
wonder if there isn’t a need for some- 
thing that will do for the boys and girls 
of today what the Alger books did a few 
years ago for some of today’s leaders? 
Looking impersonally over the lot of 
young men and women who drift through 
our high schools and colleges and uni- 
versities each year, we are struck by 
their fairly good manners, their lack of 
self-consciousness, and their utter lack 
of purpose. When they get out of col- 
lege they apply for jobs, it is true, but 
in rather mechanical fashion. They are 
willing to work at whatever might con- 
ceivably be assigned to them; but rarely 
do we find anyone bubbling over with 
eagerness to get started in a particular 
line of work. Rarely does a young man 
even speak up as if he meant business, 
when he is applying for a position. 
Apathy is an outstanding though nega- 
tive characteristic of too many of these 
22- and 23-year-olds — and apathy, 
whether real, or assumed in the hope of 
appearing sophisticated, is poor equip- 
ment for either getting or keeping a job. 
It isn’t only in those who knock ten- 


tatively at the doors of business that 
lack of purpose is evident. Art schools 
are full of boys and girls “taking 
courses” in drawing and painting and 
sculpture: taking courses as they would 
take warm showers, with little chance 
of their teachers’ words penetrating or 
stimulating their passive minds. 


Tuis isn’t an indictment of the young 
people themselves. It isn’t even an in- 
dictment of our schools and colleges. It 
is a plea to parents to give their children 
a chance to make the best of themselves, 
rather than to follow the path of least 
resistance through a dull and unsatisfy- 
ing life. 

Giving children a chance to make the 
best of themselves doesn’t mean merely 
having their teeth straightened, and send- 
ing them to good schools and camps, and 
seeing that they are always well dressed 
and well fed and that their manners are 
passable. All those things are important 
indeed, but they are not enough. Giving 
them a real chance means, first of all, 
being with them a great deal through 
their early and impressionable years 
when they are learning so much more 
than they are taught. It means having 
the wisdom and courage to deny them a 
few things that they really want as they 
go along. Why? So that they may never 
know the boredom that comes from hav- 
ing every wish gratified, and, more im- 
portant, so that as adults they will be 


able to accept philosophically the disap- 
pointments that are bound to come to 
them, instead of seeking escape through 
nervous breakdown or—horrible thought 
—suicide. 

Giving them a chance means seeing to 
it that the youngsters learn to do things 
with their hands as well as their minds: 
to cook and keep house, to work in the 
garden, to do a bit of building, to take 
care of younger children and of pets. 
Of course it means more work for father 
and mother (especially mother!) to over- 
see a child’s efforts than to do the task 
or hire it done. But it isn’t fair to the 
children to let them grow up as help- 
less dependents. 


Givinc boys and girls a real chance at 
happiness in life means keeping them in- 
spired, day in and day out, with the 
worthwhileness of working to make oth- 
ers happy (or should I say less un- 
happy?). Life must be made dramatic if 
these young people are to have any zest 
and enthusiasm for it. Since there is no 
drama without struggle, it is up to par- 
ents and teachers to find a way of set- 
ting up genuine obstacles for them to 
surmount, instead of striving to smooth 
every rough place in their path. The old 
Alger formula still holds good. Luck and 
pluck are still needed. Cultivate pluck in 
the boys and girls of today and they will 
find satisfaction in life, no matter what 
their luck.—G.A.C. 
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Free to Every 
Entrant— Lovely 
Baby Picture Suitable 
for Framing 
By one of the world’s fore- 
most baby photographers. 
Size: 9 x 10 inches. Carries 
no advertising. Thousands 
of women have called this 
their favorite baby picture. 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


1. ‘‘I use Ivory Soap because 

Write out the rest of the sentence (in 

tional words or less) or copy the sentence on a 
separate sheet of paper, fill in your answer and 
sign your name and address. Be sure your name 
and address are plainly shown on this slip or in 
your letter ntries will be judged for clearness, 
sincerity and individuality of thought. 

2. Send in as many entries as you wish, but each 
one must be accompanied by the wrappers from 
one Large cake of Ivory Soap and one Medium 
cake of Ivory Soap (or facsimiles). Be sure to 
include name and addr of dealer or dealer's 
clerk who sold_you Ivory Soap and helpe d you 
enter contest. Dealer who helps first prize-winner 
gets $100 cash. All other dealers who help prize- 
winners get $5 each. 


3. Send ‘ar entry to TVORY SO. AP, Dept. 8, 


must be an sch ked be fore midnight Se ptember 
, 1936. 

- The judging will be done under the supervi- 

sion of Miss Elsie M. Rushmore and her asso- 

s. Their decisions will be final and in case 

duplicate prizes will be awarded. The 

prizes are as follows: ist Prize $2,000 Cash; 

2nd Prize $250 Cash; 3rd Prize $100; 100 4th 

rizes $5 each; all entrants get free baby picture. 


nly residents of California, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Montana 
and the Haw n Islands are eligible to enter 
this contest. Residents of other states, employees 
of Procter & Gamble, members of their families 
and their advert g agencies are not eligible. 
All entries, contents, and the ideas therein be- 
come the property of Procter & Gamble. 


HURRY! EVERYBODY 
WINS!.. MAIL THIS 
ENTRY BLANK NOW! 
CONTEST CLOSES 
SEPTEMBER I5, 

1936. 


00 IN IVORY SOAP’S BIG, NEW 


~ PACIFIC COAST CONTEST— 


ALSO 102 OTHER CASH PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE—$2,000.00 CASH 
SECOND PRIZE—$250 CASH 
THIRD PRIZE—$100 CASH 
100 FOURTH PRIZES—$5 EACH 


Every entrant gets baby photograph FREE 


Think of it...a big, new Ivory Soap contest for 
the Pacific Coast only! What a wonderful chance 
to win it gives you lucky Pacific Coast residents. 

And what a marvelous first prize . . . $2,000.00! 
Think what you could do with that... even 
buy a home of your own, or send your child to 
college! . . buy a car, or see the world! Lots of 
other valuable cash prizes, too. 

This is such an easy contest that you’ll want to 
send in lots of entries. Why, all that’s wanted are 
everyday words telling why you like Ivory Soap 

. simple, matter-of-fact statements like these: 

“T use Ivory Soap because the doctor advised 
it for my baby’s bath and I’ve learned that 


ous mee Gee meme FINISH THIS SENTENCE IN 25 ADDITIONAL WORDS OR LESS Gt Gl Gt GO Ge @ 


Ivory helps me keep my own complexion 

smooth and clear.” 

“T use Ivory Soap because when I changed to 

Ivory for dishwashing niy hands lost that red, 

‘dishwashy’ look and got smooth and white.” 
That should start you thinking of dozens of rea- 
sons why you like Ivory Soap. So sit down right 
now and finish the sentence. You have a wonder- 
ful chance to win $2,000.00 and you're sure to 
get a beautiful baby picture absolutely free. 


For More Hints On How To Win 
Hear “The O'Neills” 
Monday Through Friday 11:45-12:00 Noon 
Pacific Coast Time 
KPO—San Francisco KFI—Los Angeles 
KGW—Portland KOMO-—Seattle KHQ—Spokane 


Prize-winners will be announced over these stations 
week of October 12th 


Fuse Fuory Soap because 


IVORY SOAP, Dept. S, Box 3338, 
San Francisco, California 


Here is my entry (or entries) for 
Ivory Soap’s Pacific Coast contest. 
I enclose a Large-Size Ivory wrap- 
per and a Medium-Size Ivory 
wrapper (or facsimiles) for each 
entry. Please send my FREE baby 
picture to: 


Street 


City 


Name of dealer who 
sold me Ivory Soap 








flugust Decoration 


Backed by the sunlight brightness of a platter 
of brass, and by the cool green coolness of 
grape leaves, here lies heaped in a gnarled 
wooden bowl! a summer harvest offering... 
golden and rose-red apples, purple and crys- 
tal bubbles of grapes, and ripe figs bursting 
with richness. This delicious picture was com- 
posed and taken by Johanna Heim of San 
Francisco, and won first prize in the amateur 
competition of Midweek Pictorial 
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FOR AUGUST— SUNSET PRESENTS 


Whats New 


in Western Livin g 





The Barbecue Bar 
on the Cover 


In the Quien Sabe department of the 
May Sunset a cry for help went out. 
Wouldn’t somebody please come to the 
rescue with an idea for an outdoor re- 
freshment bar—a convenience for serv- 
ing coffee and cold drinks at garden sup- 
pers. The crier-out was Mrs. J. de Bruyn, 
of San Anselmo, Calif. A. C. Williams 
of San Francisco read the S. O. S. and 
came through with plans and a sketch 
of a refreshment bar to be built like an 
old-time well. From the sketch Maurice 
Logan painted the bar in action, and his 
picture is our cover. Detailed construc- 
tion drawings are given on page 31. 


New American Rose 
Wins Further Foreign Honor 


The new golden rose Eclipse, featured 
on page 14 of last month’s Sunset, goes 
on gathering gold unto itself. Talk about 
gilding the lily! Not content with win- 
ning the 1935 gold medal of the Italian 
government, and a gold medal at the 1936 
show of the National Horticultural So- 
ciety of France, Eclipse has now walked 
off with the 1936 gold medal of the inter- 
national rose test gardens at Bagatelle, 
near Paris. 

This is always a hard-won award, be- 
cause entries from all over the world 
fight for it. In the last quarter-century 
less than half a dozen American roses 
have come out on top at Bagatelle. All the 
entries have to be test-grown there for 2 
years. 

Eclipse is one of the many master- 
pieces of that master rosemaker, Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas, hybridizer for the famous firm 
of Jackson and Perkins, whose western 
growing grounds are at San Jose, Calif. 
The gold medal isn’t the only prize Dr. 
Nicolas won at Bagatelle this year. For 
another new rose, Mrs. Francis King, 
they awarded him a Certificate of Merit. 

Bagatelle is a place of historic and 
romantic as well as horticultural fame. 
Here is the chateau where lived a Jo- 
sephine de Beauharnais who had not yet 
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even heard of a young Corsican called 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

3ehind the chateau is an oval garden 
composed completely and exclusively of 
roses which have won the gold medal or 
a Certificate of Merit—a living book of 
the history of rose advancement. 


First Flower Expedition 
to Inland Alaska 


E. H. and J. A. Lohbrunner, botanists 
of Victoria, B. C., are now somewhere in 
the wilds of Alaska, following the route 
of the gold-rushers of 98, on what is be- 
lieved to be the first expedition ever made 
into that country to collect live plants and 
seed of the brilliant arctic and subarctic 
flora known to exist in the mountainous 
regions there. The plants that are being 
captured alive are ones that are promis- 
ing as new things for gardens. Items of 
botanic interest are being dried. 

Both men are plant-hunters of keen 
skill and long experience. They’ve been 
collecting in British Columbia and on 
Vancouver Island for many years. 
They’re expert shippers of live plants. A 
number of their finds are now growing 
in gardens in England. Last year they 
were collecting near the Alaskan boun- 
dary, and 90 percent of the plants they 
sent back arrived in Victoria in condition 
for establishing. 

The main journey of the present ex- 
pedition is down the Yukon in a small 
boat—the way and means the nugget- 
hunters used. The river affords the most 
practical way of reaching many of the 
districts in the interior of 
Yukon Territory and Alaska. J. A. 
Lohbrunner made this journey some 
years ago, and so is acquainted with the 
difficulties to be met. 

The Yukon flows in a great irregular 
arc—northwest through the Yukon Ter- 
ritory and into Alaska and across the 
line of the Arctic Circle, then southwest 
to the sea. The Lohbrunners went by sea 
to Skagway, thence by rail to White 
Horse, and there embarked on their in- 
land voyage. The country along the river 
is very wild. The settlements, often hun- 
dreds of miles apart, and inhabited chief- 


mountain 


ly by Indians, are connected only by the 
river, and that only in summer. There’s 
a steamboat service on the river, but the 
Lohbrunners are traveling by small boat 
so that they can stop wherever they wish, 
to make side trips up into the mountains. 

Within the Arctic Circle, an examin- 
ation of the Porcupine River district will 
be made. 

Seed is being collected whenever pos- 
sible, but the strength of the mighty 
Yukon’s current makes it too hard to 
return to things seen in flower. 

From time to time the Lohbrunners are 
putting shipments on river steamers, for 
dispatch to Victoria. The plant material 
arrives in Victoria in from 2 to 3 weeks, 
and is there taken care of by an expert 
collector and grower. 

Summer in upper Alaska is followed 
by winter. The Lohbrunners must head 
homeward as soon as the first snow falls. 
They won't follow the river on down to 
the sea, but will return by way of Seward. 
They'll be back in Victoria the latter 
part of September. 

The expedition is financed by sub- 
scriptions from institutions and private 
individuals—50 subscriptions of $25 each. 
Each subscriber will receive a liberal 
share of the material collected. When the 
collectors return to Victoria the seeds 
will be mailed out and the dried plants 
for herbariums sent to the institutions 
and collectors that chose them as their 
shares. The live plants will be grown on 
until established, and then sent to the 
garden-minded subscribers. 


White Pine Blight 
Nears California 


The white pine blister rust, a disease 
that has destroyed millions of young 
Western white pines in British Columbia, 
Washington, and Idaho, is now within 
48 miles of the northern boundary of 
California, and may be expected to in- 
vade the state at any time. 

Its approach was discovered on sugar 
pine, a member of the white pine family, 
in the Oregon part of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest—in an area about 20 miles 
from the coast. Its arrival will threaten 
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the lives of millions of sugar pines in 
the Coast Range and the Sierra Nevada. 
The sugar pine is one of California’s 
most valuable natural assets. There’s not 
as much of it as there is of ponderosa 
pine, but it brings the highest price of 
all the leading western woods. 

The Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Plant Pathology are speeding prepara- 
tions for defense, to meet and beat the 
blight when it comes. For the past 10 
years they’ve been taking preventive 
measures. Currant and gooseberry bushes 
are the host plants that spread the dis- 
ease. Up to 1935 the work of eradication 
of these bushes had covered 333,194 acres 
of California forest where sugar pine is 
found. 

An outbreak of the plague has been 
discovered on sugar pine in central Ore- 
gon — east of the Cascade Mountains, 
on the Metolius River. This demonstrates 
that it would be possible for infection to 
occur in California under fairly dry con- 
ditions. That’s why destruction could 
spread inland to the Sierra. 

The reason why white pine blister rust 
in Oregon hasn’t been a cause for alarm 
is that trees of the white pine group 
aren’t an important proportion of Ore- 
gon’s timber. 

White pine blister rust is thought to 
have originated in Russia, where it was 
discovered in 1854. It spread over Eu- 
rope by slow stages, and in 1906, through 
the importation of infected pine, ap- 
peared in New York state. By 1915 it had 
spread to the Lake States. In the West, 
an infection center occurred in Vancou- 
ver, B.C., in 1910. By 1923 the scourge 
was at work in the Inland Empire. It 
reached northern Oregon in 1925. 


Western Iris Wins 
World's Highest Award 


For the second time, the West has 
won the coveted Dykes Memorial Medal, 
which the Iris Society of England awards 
each year to the best new iris in each of 
3 countries — England, the U.S., and 
France. The winning iris is Sierra Blue, 
and its creator is Professor E. O. Essig, 
entomologist of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Sierra Blue has enormous flowers of a 
wonderful amethyst blue, a blue like the 
haze of mountain distances — but not 
hazy. It’s a clear cool soft glowing blue. 
The standards are conic; the falls flare, 
with a bit of a ruffle. The texture is fine 
and smooth. Bright orange-and- yellow 
beards accentuate the wonder of the 
blue. The flowers carry themselves with 
proud grace, on powerful, well-branched 
stems that are 4 to 5 feet tall. Sierra Blue 
is a “self” — a variety produced by pol- 
lenizing a flower with its own pollen. 

It’s odd that Professor Essig, the main 
interest of his life being insects, and in- 
sects being the main enemy of flowers, 
should also be a great floriculturist. But 
so it luckily for gardeners is. The Essig 
who is the author of the widely-taught 
work, Jnsects of Western North Amer- 
ica, is also the Essig who has a beautiful 
hillside garden in Berkeley and is an iris 
expert and a fuchsia expert. When not 
chasing bugs for capture and classifica- 
tion, he’s chasing them away from the 





The Whitman mission at Waiilatpu, from a drawing by a sur- 
vivor of the massacre in 1847. The mission is to be restored 
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Washington 





Narcissa Prentiss Whitman, wife of the mis- 
sionary. This portrait hangs in Prentiss Hall, 
Whitman College 





Whitman and his wife are buried 
6 miles east of Walla Walla 
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wonders his flower-science creates. 

The Dykes Memorial Medal is given 
in memory of W. R. Dykes, an English- 
man who was one of the greatest iris 
authorities that ever lived. His books ~* 
are still standard works, more than 10 
years after publication. The Iris Society 
of England, the American Iris Society, 
and the Société Nationale d’Horticulture 
de France each select, every year, an iris 
they consider their country’s best new 
variety. The English organization accepts 
the choices of the other 2 organizations, 
and makes the awards accordingly. The 
American Iris Society, in making its 
choice, requires that the iris be an offi- 
cially registered one which has been in 
; : commerce 5 years, which does well in 
Part of the Fiesta parade, with an ox-drawn carreta the various sections of the nation, and 
which has received an Honorable Men- 
tion from the Society. 

The first time the West triumphed was 
in 1929, when Granny’s friend, Sydney B. 
Mitchell, won the medal with San Fran- 
cisco, the sensational blue “plicata,” or 
crinkly kind. 

Professor Essig has received other iris 


* honors this year besides the Dykes Medal. 
The American Iris Society has given him 
an Award of Merit and an Honorable 
Mention — the first for Shining Waters, 
2 a lighter blue than Sierra Blue; the sec- 
' ond for Ukiah, deep tones of red and 
: brown. 

Other western iris originators whom 
the American Iris Society has given Hon- 
orable Mentions this year are Sydney B. 
Mitchell—for his dazzling yellow Happy 
Days; and C. G. White — for Another 

Day, for Fiesta, and for Mohrson. 


Rhizomes of Sierra Blue are available 
AU GUST from the National Iris Gardens, Beaver- 
ton, Ore.; Cooley’s Iris Gardens, Silver- 
6-7-8 ton, Ore.; Carl Salbach, Berkeley; and 
Milliken’s Iris Gardens, Pasadena. The 

price is $3 apiece. 











Ceremonies at the century-old mission, on the 


evening of August 5, will open the Fiesta New Type Greenhouse 
Challenges Nature 


A revolutionary type greenhouse, which 
takes better advantage of sunlight during 
the day, and which provides heat and 
light during part of the night, has been 
developed by Dr. John M. Arthur of the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search and L. C. Porter of General Elec- 
tric. The new greenhouse differs radically 
from the present-day kind because there’s 
much less glass, and the usual heating 
plant has been discarded. Radiant energy 
from Mazda lamps supplies light when 
the sun doesn’t. The lamps can be regu- 
lated, and the blooming periods of plants 
thus more successfully controlled. 

Greenhouse construction has advanced 
but little in the past 100 years. Green- 
houses are still made of small panes of 
glass, with little attempt at insulation or 
advantageous lighting. This results in 
maximum heating and maintenance costs 
a dramatic entrance through a and far from maximum results. 
huge tambourine The first of the new greenhouses was 
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ee tee built at the Boyce Thompson Institute, 
€ S al r at Yonkers, N. Y. The general construc- 

0 ay tion was that of a refrigerator room. The 





Rhythm crashes through. A Spanish dancer makes 








walls were covered inside and out with 
sheets of galvanized steel. The 6-inch 
space between the inside and outside was 
packed with dry sawdust for insulation. 
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Below. These 5 snapdragon plants are 
the same age. The 2 on the left were 
grown in an ordinary greenhouse; the 
3 on the right, in the greenhouse pic- 
tured here 


Above, the revolutionary new light-heated 
greenhouse. The lights automatically go on 
when the inside temperature gets down to 





62; off again when up to 68 


The floor and one side of the roof was 
insulated too. The south side of the roof 
was large panes of glass, in steel sash. 
The roof angle was designed so that 
maximum sunlight could be obtained in 
the winter months when the intensity is 
lowest. The inner walls above the plant 
bench were painted white for reflection, 
and 2 rows of lamps in reflectors in- 
stalled for the dual purpose of supple- 
menting daylight and heating the struc- 
ture. In these greenhouses the size of 
lamp to be used will depend on local 
climatic conditions. 

The lights and reflectors were sus- 
pended on counterweighted cords so that 
they could be lowered or raised to ac- 
commodate the height of the growing 
plants. A thermostat cositrolled the lights. 
They were turned on automatically when 
the indoors heat dropped to 62 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and off again at 68 degrees. 

Various tests were made. During a 
typical 24-hour period under eastern win- 
ter conditions, when the outside tempera- 
ture averaged 2.9 degrees, with a maxi- 
mum of 13 and a minimum of one below 
zero, the lamps came on at about every 
33 minutes during the night, and not at 
all during the day. The average total 
artificially lighted period was 4 hours 
out of the 24—which is the amount of 
supplemental lighting most beneficial to 
plant growth. 

The newly-designed greenhouse re- 
quired no heating equipment other than 
the lights. Its operating cost proved com- 
parable with that of a regular greenhouse 
heated with oil. The construction of the 
house cost less than that of the usual 
all-glass type. 

It was found that plants could be 
brought to bloom sooner, that their qual- 
ity was better, and that there were better 
possibilities for the control of parasites. 
The experimenters planted similar plants 
in a conventional greenhouse, to check 
against those being grown in the new 
house. Fuchsias in the new house bloomed 


3 weeks ahead of the others, and snap- 
dragons 8 weeks ahead. The fact that 
plants can thus be made to bloom sooner 
may mean millions of dollars to west- 
ern commercial flower-growers. Plants 
speeded up to produce early flowers 
would bring fancy prices. 

In this type of greenhouse best results 
are obtained by growing everything in 
pots. 

Philip Lilienthal, horticultural enthusi- 
ast at Burlingame, Calif., has the dis- 
tinction of being the first in the West to 
put into operation one of the new type 
greenhouses. He sent to the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for the plans, and 
then had a carpenter execute them. The 
house is 10% by 21 feet. He specified 
redwood siding instead of sheet-metal- 
covered walls, and only 4-inch-thick walls 
instead of 6-inch ones. Ten 500-watt 
lamps furnish the light and heat. It’s 
necessary to use the lights only during 
the winter months. The cost of operation 
ranges from $45 to $50 per season. The 
house cost about $450, including lighting 
equipment. Mr. Lilienthal thinks more 
westerners should get interested in this 
new type of greenhouse. It’s a boon to 
gardeners seeking to bring plants into 
early bloom, it’s easier to operate, and 
it’s clean—no fire, no fuel, no dirty 
boiler-room. 


Greenhouses similar to the one Dr. 
Arthur and Mr. Porter built can now be 
bought from the William H. Lutton Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Prices, according to 
size, are $765 up, f.o.b. Jersey City. The 
electrical equipment is extra—$100 up, 
installed. 


Valleys Highway to Be 
Put in the Shade 


Not by being surpassed, however, but 
by being improved. Roadside tree plant- 
ing along the great inland highway that 
runs through the heart of California 
from Oregon to Mexico (U.S. Highway 
99) will be resumed in February, 1937. 
All stretches not already planted will be 
taken care of, and replacements will be 
made where trees have died or where it’s 
evident that an unsuitable kind of tree 
has been planted. 

For a number of years the sections of 
road north and south of Bakersfield have 
served as a sort of trial grounds, to de- 
termine what kinds of tree are best fitted 
for the highways of the interior valleys. 
A number of kinds—including Arizona 
ash, Chinese elm, black locust, honey lo- 
cust, Russian mulberry, and sycamore— 
have been tried, and frequently with fair 
results, but eucalyptus interspersed with 
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oleander is the choice for the planting 
to be done along Kern County’s share 
of 99. 

The 2 kinds of tree being ordered for 
the other highways in the county are 
eucalyptus and eucalyptus — Eucalyptus 
globulus and Eucalyptus rostrata. T. A. 
Sand, tree maintenance foreman of the 
state Division of Highways, chose euca- 
lyptus because it’s long-lived and ever- 
green, requires no spraying, little if any 
pruning, and less water than other trees. 

Watering of highway trees is done 
by a water wagon, which at regular in- 
tervals of time goes along calling on each 
tree and giving it a long cool drink 
through a big hose. 


The Father of 
the Roses 


Have you ever seen a black rose? Have 
you ever walked down an avenue of giant 
rose trees—rose trees 16 to 20 feet high, 
that made you think you were wearing 
magnifying glasses? If your answer is 





yes, it probably means you've visited the 
experimental garden of a 74-year-old 
Catholic priest in Santa Barbara—Father 
Schoener. 

Father Schoener, El Padre de las Ro- 
sas, is every bit as interesting as the 
many botanical marvels he’s accom- 
plished. His keen blue eyes, his erect and 
sturdy physique, his light and springy 
step, show him to be one of those mortals 
whom Time has a hard time conquering. 
His conversation is as eager as a boy’s. 

His knowledge is deep and varied. Be- 
sides botany, he knows law and medi- 
cine. He speaks 12 languages, and has 
published several novels and volumes of 
poems. 

He owes his accomplishments to his 
fine education as well as to his own gen- 
ius and industry. His people were Swiss. 
He was born in 1862, about 30 miles from 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In 1870 he was taken 
abroad to be educated—first to the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, in the southern part of 
Germany. From there he was sent to the 
famous monastery at Engelberg in Switz- 
erland, and from there he progressed to 


Father Schoener, El Padre de las Rosas, examining one of the 
Jack-and-the-Beanstalk rose trees he grows in Santa Barbara 
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higher learning at Maria Einsiedeln, also 
in Switzerland—a school founded in the 
year 962. At Einsiedeln he came under 
the influence of 2 fine men—Pater Albert 
Kuhn, noted archeologist, art historian, 
and literary critic; and the Reverend 
Martin Gander, a great botanist. In less 
than 3 years Reverend Gander’s students 
classified 72,000 alpine plants. There are 
wild roses in the Alps, and young Schoe- 
ner now came into considerable contact 
with what was to become one of the 
major importances of his life. 

After 20 years of study in Europe, he 
returned to America, and after 2 more 
years of theology was ordained a priest. 

Father Schoener has been a rosicul- 
turist for close to half a century. At pres- 
ent, in his garden in Santa Barbara, he 
has 2,300 varieties of rose. His velvety 
black rose, whose creation has cost him 
much trouble, he has named in honor of 
his friend, the late Chief Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The 111 giant rose trees 
of his Avenida de las Rosas have been 
grown mainly to demonstrate that, where 
climate favors, the rose is a practical 
street tree—even a practical shade tree. 
Some of his 20-footers have a 10-foot 
spread. He developed his giants by cross- 
ing roses grown from seeds of rare 
species such as Rosa macrocarpa and 
Rosa gigantea, seeds he obtained from 
the Royal Botanic Garden of Calcutta, 
India, through the help of British army 
officers. The big trees are of 13 varieties, 
all very beautiful, with white roses, 
cream roses, yellow, orange, pink, and 
red. It would take an iron will to walk 
down the Avenida without looking up. 

Father Schoener intends to make these 
lofty rose trees fruit trees too. It’s per- 
fectly possible. The apple is a member 
of the rose family. Rosa macrocarpa 
grows very large fruit (seed-pods, or 
“hips”) in its native India. Father Schoe- 
ner is crossing macrocarpa with various 
apples, and is confident that in a few 
more years he’ll produce, to bud onto his 
giants, a rose with edible rose fruit, 
spicy and sweet. His confidence is en- 
couraged by the fact that in Oregon he 
once crossed Rosa pomifera and the 
Spitzenberg apple, and got a rose plant 
that bore midget apples that made a fine 
jelly with a rose fragrance. 

Father Schoener’s other hybridizing 
feats include having made a double- 
flowered rose 84 inches wide, by cross- 
ing a Madame Caroline Testout with a 
hybrid sweet briar; having made an 
apple with an orange flavor; and having 
crossed the Cuthbert raspberry with the 
wild Oregon blackberry and produced a 
large berry with a vanilla flavor. 

He has a great plan which he’s worked 
out to the last careful detail of archi- 
tectural and landscape-architectural de- 
sign—a dream on paper, which he hopes 
Santa Barbara will some day soon bring 
true. It’s a plan for a great Botanic- 
Genetic Rose Park. There would be a 
wonderful collection of roses from the 
4 continents the rose is native to, and a 
Rose Museum—a building full of things 
showing the roses’ influence on civiliza- 
tion: the rose in literature, in painting, 
in sculpture, and in applied design such 
as textile and pottery design. 

More power (and more flowers) to 
you, Father Schoener! 
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DISTINCTION IN SMALL SPACE 


Tuckep away in the hills of Berkeley 
is this white cottage belonging to W. H. 
Durham, a pedagogue who wanted a 
house just big enough to hide away in. 
In designing it, Roland Irving String- 
ham, San Francisco architect, had 3 ob- 
jectives. First, he hoped to build a small 
house that had distinction, one that didn’t 
look like every other small house in the 
community. Second, he worked for com- 
pactness, no frills, no extra space. Third, 
he must take advantage of the views. 
This house answers these must-have’s. 
Built on a. foundation of reinforced 
concrete, the house is of frame covered 
outside with redwood boards molded on 


the edges and painted white. These 


boards, running vertically, together with 
the wide siding running horizontally, and 
paneled doors, create a subtle pattern in 
design that adds character to the house. 
The roof is of untreated cedar shingles. 
Shutters are white pine painted green. 
Heating is by a gas-fired furnace. 

The living room is spacious. Its walls 
are of white pine glazed with white lead. 
In the room are 3 main points of interest: 
fireplace, porch, and alcove. Adjoining 
the fireplace is a corner window that 
looks out to San Francisco Bay and Mt. 
Tamalpais. The long sheltered porch 
really adds another room in pleasant 
weather. The alcove not only offers a 
place for simple meals, but through its 
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windows the room is flooded with morn- 
ing sunshine. 

The main bedrooms are up a few steps 
from the rest of the house. Below them, 
built into the hillside, are the housekeep- 
er’s apartment and the furnace room, 
reached by the stairway opening from 
the kitchen. The larger of the 2 upper 
bedrooms has a corner fireplace and a 
porch for sunbathing or sitting. The 
kitchen though small is adequate for this 
size house. There is room in the double 
garage for storage. The house as a whole 
is easy to care for. There is no elaborate 
garden, but low shrubs tie the house to 
the ground and tall trees cast patterned 
silhouettes against the white walls. 

On small houses in general, Architect 
Stringham says: The big thing as I see 
it ts to make the small house compact 
without its being boxlike; artistic but not 
arty; distinctive but not freakish. 
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PLANNED FOR 


Ox an acre of ground just off the Pa- 
cific Highway out of Seattle is the coun- 
try cottage pictured on this page. It was 
designed by George Wellington Stoddard, 
Seattle architect, as a demonstration 
home for the Puget Mill Co. The project 
was to plan a thoroughly practical, inex- 
pensive small house for an acreage, with 
every inch of space within the house in- 
tended for living, and every foot of 
ground on the acre utilized to best ad- 
vantage. Even the chicken house—seen 
to the left of the view immediately below 
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AN ACREAGE 


—was to be in keeping architecturally 
with the rest of the scheme. 

Built in a land of lumber, the house 
logically is frame with shingled roof. 
Windows are small paned. Chimneys are 
painted dazzling white to give personal- 
ity. The basement consists of furnace 
room, laundry, and root cellar. 

The big feature of the house is the 
roomy roofed porch that opens from 
both living room and kitchen. In sum- 
mer this porch, which looks out across 
a small lake, becomes the outdoor living 
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and dining room, and the place where 
much of the kitchen work is done in the 
morning hours. In winter when the rains 
come, the roofed loggia is appreciated. 

On country houses in general Archi- 
tect Stoddard says: I believe that houses 
of this kind and size require just as much 
thought in planning as the city house. 
Since work ts usually done by the house- 
wife, the rooms must be conveniently ar- 
ranged. Ground space is not at a pre- 
mium and so it is usually possible to have 
the rooms all on one floor. The kitchen 
should be convenient to the outside. Steps 
should be eliminated wherever possible. 
Such a house should be set close to the 
ground and views given consideration. 
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GARDEN 
MOVIE 
Oriental 
Poppies 











In most places Oriental poppies 

are through blooming now. If 

the clumps are 5 years or older 

and the flowers weren't so big 

this year, the clumps need di- 
viding now 








Dip up with a spading fork, to 
lessen chances of cutting roots. 
Divide with single slices of a 
sharp knife. Replant the divided 
roots, the top of each root one 
inch deep. Tread the soil firmly 














To propagate favorites, make 
cuttings of roots. (Left closeup, 
life size.) Plant in sand, slant 
end down, square end '/ inch 
buried. Roots and leaves de- 
velop in 6 weeks. (Right close- 
up, half size.) Plant out then 











This Math in the 


For dry, sunbeaten gardens, it’s hard 
to beat the brilliant easy-to-grow Orien- 
tal poppies. They’re in a splendorous 
class by themselves. Hybridists have de- 
veloped new: colors and increased the 
size of the flowers. 

The variety Mrs. Fischer is considered 
one of the best deep reds. The plants 
commonly reach 4 feet. The flowers are 
from 4 to 6 inches in diameter, and silky 
in texture. 

Perry’s White is a popular variety. 
The flowers are satiny white with ma- 
roon blotches at the base of the petals. 
Not quite as tall as Mrs. Fischer, but 
rated just as high. 

Those who don’t like the more striking 
colors will doubtless fall in love with the 
new Splendour. It bears huge flowers 7 
to 9 inches across, on plants about 3% 
feet high. The color is a blend of peach 
and apricot, overlaid with salmon. Splen- 
dour is destined to be seen in many gar- 
dens. 

Wurtembergia is an old favorite. It 
has enormous cerise scarlet flowers, 8 to 
10 inches in diameter. The plants grow 
vigorously and reach 5 feet in height. 

Now’s the ideal time to set out Orien- 
tal poppies for next year. Their best 
flowers are from early May through July. 
Plant the plants in full sun, in a not-too- 
rich, well-drained soil. Rot quickly at- 
tacks the roots if the drainage is poor. 
Gophers have a special fondness for 
Oriental poppy roots, so set each plant 
in a wire basket. Make the baskets of 
3-foot squares of one-inch chicken wire. 
Cut and fold the wire as a kindergarten 
child cuts and folds a sheet of paper to 
make a paper basket. Fasten the wire 
together by bending the cut strands. 

The above varieties are available 
from Van’s Perennial Gardens, Puyallup, 
Wash.; the National Iris Gardens, Bea- 
verton, Ore.; Charles Barber, Troutdale, 
Ore.; and Cooley’s Gardens, Silverton, 
Ore. Prices per plant vary from 35 cents 
to $1.50. 


Try a Different 
Winter Border 


Primula malacoides is a beautiful plant 
for winter and spring borders in Califor- 
nia. In colder regions it’s a dainty subject 
for greenhouse or sun porch cultivation. 
The original Primula malacoides has 
lilac-colored flowers. Seedsmen have been 
carefully making selections, and today 
varieties are available which are pure 
white, rose-pink, rose, or crimson. Not 
only has the coloring been extended, but 
also the habit of the plant. Two-foot- 
high varieties, instead of the original 18- 
inch-high species, can now be had. In 
some varieties the flowers are grouped 
in handsome trusses that are twice the 
size of those of the original species. 

A gardener in Burlingame, Calif., last 
winter had a wonderful Primula mala- 
coides border that used 3 colors. First 
came a white variety, then a lavender, 


and then a rose. The entire edging, about 
60 feet long, consisted of plants set in 
this order. The effect was that of waves 
of color—a thrill to the eye. 

Plants will be available for planting 
out in October if the seed is sown now 
in flats. They'll start flowering in late 
December, and will continue through 
April if the old flowers are picked off. 
Packets of seed cost from 10 to 50 cents. 


How to Judge 
Flower Shows 


Judging flowers is hard work, and 
often results in hard feelings. Either of 2 
recent handbooks will simplify the job 
and give judges something to show ob- 
jectors. These booklets cover the ground 
in great detail. They tell how to judge 
all manner of displays. They include how 
to judge recently-introduced things. They 
contain excellent information on organ- 
izing shows. 

One is the California Garden Club 
Federation’s publication, Flower Show 
and Garden Judging. H. M. Butterfield, 
Supervisor of Correspondence Courses 
in Agriculture, University of California, 
who is the author of Home Floriculture 
in California, and has been chief judge of 
the Oakland Flower Show a number of 
years, produced it in collaboration with 
Charlotte Hoak, Ralph Cornell, and Al- 
vin Eager. The postpaid price, 38 cents, 
can be sent to H. M. Butterfield, 39 Gian- 
nini Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, or to Frank E. Ford, 601 W. 
5th St., Los Angeles. 

The other booklet, Judging the Ama- 
teur Flower Show, is published by the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs, 
and is so popular it’s already in the sec- 
ond printing. It was compiled by Mrs. 
Jerome W. Coombs of Scarsdale, N. Y., 
Chairman of the Horticultural Commit- 
tee of the National Council, with the as- 
sistance of an important authority in 
each of the Council’s 7 regions. H. M. 
Butterfield was the Pacific Coast author- 
ity. This handbook is equally handy for 
all parts of the country. Fifty cents, post- 
paid, from the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 


Grow Delphiniums 
from Seed Now 


August is the best time of year to sow 
delphinium seed, because it’s just been 
harvested and is ripe. Seed sown now 
develops into flowering plants by next 
June. February or March, after the hard 
frosts, is the next best time to plant the 
seed. 

Blue delphiniums have been much im- 
proved. Good white varieties of double 
delphiniums are now available. Charles 
Barber, of Troutdale, Ore., is considered 
the father of the white ones. Pearl Neck- 
lace is his best pure white. Velvabee, an- 
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other of his creations, has clear white 
double flowers with black centers. It’s 
strikingly good. 

Other western men who have contrib- 
uted to the success of present-day del- 
phiniums include Major Noel F. Vander- 
bilt, formerly of San Rafael and now lo- 
cated at San Jose, Calif. (more than 20 
years’ work); O. M. Pudor, Puyallup, 
Wash.; and Frank Reinelt, Capitola, 
Calif. Mr. Reinelt is at present working 
to create tall red delphiniums. 

Seed of outstanding named varieties 
will cost anywhere from $1 to $3.50 per 
packet. These expensive seedlings should 
therefore be protected against the rav- 
ages of damping-off. Sow the seed in a 
flat of coarse freshwater sand (which is 
ordinarily free of damping-off fungi) 
and transplant when an inch high to flats 
of sterilized soil. The best soil mixture 
is one part sand, one part granulated 
peat moss, and 2 parts screened loam. 
Prepare the mixture about 2 weeks in 
advance of using it, and sterilize by pour- 
ing a half gallon of formaldehyde solu- 
tion (a pint of formaldehyde to 2 gallons 
of water) over each flatful. The 2 weeks 
are for the formaldehyde to evaporate 
in. Transplant the seedlings when 4 inches 
high to the location where they’re to 
flower. Gardeners in the colder sections 
of the West should mulch delphiniums 
after the ground has frozen. A 3-inch 
layer of peat moss, salt hay, or coarse 
litter, can be used. Two inches of the 
mulch should be removed in early spring, 
because delphinium crowns will not tol- 
erate moisture. Rot would set in. 

Seeds of the Wrexham strain and of 
the Blackmore and Langdon strain (good 
English strains) are carried by many 
western seedsmen. Small delphinium 
plants may be purchased now from many 
of the specialists. 


A Different Kind 
of Calla Lily 


Plant a few golden calla lily (Zante- 
deschia Elliottiana) tubers now. Golden 
callas have lovely golden-yellow flowers 
5 inches wide, on stalks 2 feet high. The 
light green leaves are oval-heart-shaped, 
and vary from 7 to 10 inches long. They’re 
spotted with white, and are attractive 
themselves. 

From San Francisco south, grow 
golden callas outside in partial shade, 
with ordinary calla culture. They’re good 
in patios. North of San Francisco they’ll 
be safer in pots. 

They want rich soil and plenty of 
water, whether grown outside or in. If 
grown in pots, give them a mixture of 2 
parts loam, 2 parts well-rotted manure, 
2 parts peat moss, and one part coarse 
freshwater sand. Plant one tuber in a 
6-inch pot or 3 in a 9-inch pot. Plant 
them an inch deep. Keep the pots in 
a cool semi-dark spot for 2 weeks. At 
this starting stage, water just enough to 
keep the soil moist. By the beginning of 
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GARDEN CALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST 


What to Plant 


Bulbs needing immediate August 
planting are Lilium candidum and L. 
testaceum. Others to plant in August 
are autumn crocuses, freesias, grape 
hyacinths, fritillarias, sternbergias, 
golden calla lilies, and gladiolus tris- 
tis. Seeds of the biennials and peren- 
nials, such as foxgloves and colom- 
bines, should be sown now. See Tips 
for Tenderfeet, page 54. Get a few 


What to 


Old clumps of Oriental poppies 
should be divided now while dormant. 
Replant divided sections immediately, 
or start new plants from cuttings. See 
Garden Movie, opposite page. Untidy 
and too-large clumps of /ris stylosa 
should be split and replanted now. It 


plants of the new named varieties of 
Oriental poppy. They’re dormant now 
and this is the best month to plant 
them. August is a good month for 
central Californians to start new 
lawns. Get orders in now for lilies and 
the popular spring-flowering bulbs— 
for your October planting. The early 
birds get the best bulbs; the laggards 
get what’s left behind. 


Divide 

usually takes a full year for them to 
recover from the replanting shock, 
so don’t expect the usual quota of 
flowers this winter. Amaryllis Bella- 
donna (the common pink variety) 
should be divided after flowers are 
gone. They’ll need a year to recover. 


What to Prune 


Vines that have gotten out of 
bounds should be trimmed now. Rose 
bushes can be lightly pruned. Dead 
wood on fruit trees should be re- 
moved. Street trees with any broken 
or diseased branches should have those 


What to 


All shrubs and ornamental trees 
should be given a summer clean-up 
spray to kill scale insects, mealybugs, 
red spiders, and aphis. Most scale in- 
sects hatch the younger generation in 
late July or August. They’re easily 
killed while in the crawler stage if 
sprayed with a strong solution of a 


sections removed. Cuts over an inch 
in diameter should be painted with 
one of the commercial pruning com- 
pounds to prevent entrance of dis- 
ease. The compounds are available at 
any of the garden supply stores. 


Spray 

nicotine spray. Dust almond and prune 
trees now with sulphur to control red 
spider. Dust artichokes with a nico- 
tine dust for aphis. Dust with the 
same if there are squash bugs or aphis 
on squashes, pumpkins, and cucum- 
bers. If any caterpillars are still work- 
ing, spray with lead arsenate. 


Watering -- Fertilizing -- Upkeep 


Start watering roses again this 
month so that they'll respond with a 
good crop of autumn flowers. Gladioli 
just turning brown need an occasional 
watering to complete their cycle of 
growth. Water geums so that they’ll 
respond with successive crops of 
flowers. Dormant Oriental poppies, if 
thoroughly soaked the last week of 
August, can be started into action and 
made to give a few fall flowers. With- 
hold water from artichokes all this 
month and next so that they’ll go dor- 
mant. Give all fruit trees a thorough 
irrigation. Rose bushes will appreciate 


having a cupful of a good balanced 
commercial fertilizer. Japanese water 
irises should be heavily fertilized with 
the same after all flowers are gone. 
Cut back dahlia stalks about a third. 
The new growth brings more flowers. 
Gather the everlastings that are to 
provide dried flowers for the winter. 
Several flowering and evergreen 
shrubs may be propagated now by 
half-ripened wood cuttings. For infor- 
mation on propagation of garden 
plants and shrubs, 10 cents to the Gar- 
den Department, Sunset, brings the 
booklet How to Make Cuttings. 
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the third week the roots will be well 
started, and the pots can be brought out 
into the light, and watered every other 
day. Keep them in semi-shade in a green- 
house or sun porch. Their winter tem- 
perature indoors should be between 55 
and 60 degrees. 

When grown indoors they’ll bloom in 
March. Outdoors they'll bloom about the 
first week in May. Blooming ordinarily 
lasts 2 weeks, but a resident of Burlin- 
game, Calif., who this spring had a bor- 
der of them near his front door, enjoyed 
a month of golden calla lilies. 

After they’ve finished flowering, the 
plants should be rested through the sum- 
mer. Withhold water gradually, so that 
they'll gradually droop and go dormant. 
If grown in pots, re-pot the tubers in 
fresh soil when re-starting the above 
process this time next year. 

Ordinary bulbs sell for 25 cents each. 
Extra-large ones are 35 cents. 


Plant a Heavenly 
Blue Border 


For a showy early spring border, plant 
Heavenly Blue grape hyacinths now. 
Grape hyacinth bulbs are available at all 
garden stores this month, and a generous 
early planting rewards the planter with 
beautiful blue in the spring. Heavenly 
Blue, a brighter-colored variety than the 
others, is the popular favorite. 

The bulbs can be planted in either full 
sun or partial shade. Southerners will 
get best results by giving them an east- 
ern exposure or the partial shade of a 
tree overhead. Instead of planting a sin- 
gle row of them, plant 3 rows and space 
the rows 2 inches apart. The results will 
be a little “hedge” about 9 inches high 
and 6 inches wide. A border such as this 
was featured at one of the Oakland 
Spring Flower Shows, and drew much 
praise from the spectators. Plant the 
bulbs 2 inches deep and 3 inches apart. 

3uy the bulbs by the hundred—they’re 
cheaper in quantities. Prices range from 
$2 to $3 per hundred. 


Getting Rid of 
Moss in Lawns 


The presence of moss in lawns is an 
indication of poor drainage or impover- 
ished soil. There is a widespread notion 
that moss is due to sour or acid soil, and 
that the condition can be remedied by 
applying lime to the stricken places. Ex- 
periments have proven that lime has little 
or no beneficial effect, and in some in- 
stances encourages weeds. 

People confronted with the problem of 
getting rid of moss should first deter- 
mine whether the soil drains well. If the 
drainage is poor, spade the soil 18 inches 
deep, and lighten it by spading in peat 
moss. Heavy soils drain poorly, but they 
can always be corrected by incorporating 
plenty of peat moss. At the time of light- 
ening the soil, it would be advisable to 
work in some fertilizer to provide nour- 
ishment for the new lawn. Use a balanced 
commercial fertilizer. Directions on the 
packages or sacks of fertilizer tell the 
proper amount to use. Then sow seed. 

Where there is good drainage already, 





Flowers in the films. A movie set which should prove a 
bit upsetting to those who claim Hollywood has no 
taste. The color scheme of the scene is red and white, 
with a bit of blue introduced by porcelain figures 


and the moss has resulted because of an 
impoverished soil, the situation can some- 
times be quickly cleared up by vigorously 
raking out the moss and fertilizing the 
lawn. If there is too much moss, spade 
18 inches deep and fertilize. Then sow 
seed. 

Most garden stores have a special mix- 
ture of grass seed for shady lawns. Its 
price is about the same as regular seed, 
and it will produce a better lawn under 
shaded conditions than the regular will. 


Plant Fall- 
Blooming Bulbs 


Seldom remembered by the average 
gardener is the fact that fall flowers may 
be had from bulbs planted in July and 
August. Every gardener should plant a 
few and enjoy their cheery colors. 


Amazement will jolt the beginners who 
buy colchicum bulbs. The bulbs will 
bloom without being planted! It’s only 
necessary to set them in a sunny spot 
somewhere — indoors or outdoors makes 
no difference and they'll do the rest. 
No soil or water is needed for their de- 
velopment. Place the bulbs on a sunny 
windowsill in home or office and the 
flower stalks will pop through the brown 
skin of the irregularly shaped bulbs 
within 2 weeks. The flowers are about 4 
larger than spring crocuses, but have 
6-inch stems. Colchicums are generous 
bloomers — a single bulb commonly pro- 
duces 6 flowers and sometimes as many 
as 12. No wonder they’re called Wonder 
Bulbs! 

As soon as their flowering period is 
over, the bulbs should be planted outside 
in a sunny place. Three inches is the 
proper depth. Foliage appears about Feb- 
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ruary, and resembles lily-of-the-valley 
leaves. The bulbs ripen in June. They 
should be dug about July 1 and dried in 
the sun 3 weeks. Then they’re ready to 
repeat their peculiar performance. 

The varieties autumnale, Bornmuelleri, 
and speciosum are the most usual ones. 
Respectively, their colors and prices are: 
light purple and 25 cents; rosy lilac and 
50 cents; and deep rose purple, 40 cents. 
About a dozen newer varieties are ob- 
tainable now at prices from 50 cents to 
$1.50 each. Colchicum autumnale var. 
alba pleno has beautiful white double 
flowers. It’s rare and commands a price 
of $1.50 per bulb. 

For quick results, plant some autumn- 
flowering crocuses. They’re good in pots 
indoors, and they'll bloom about 4 weeks 
after the corms are planted. Plant bulbs 
an inch apart, 3 bulbs to a 5-inch pot of 


sandy loam, setting the corms so the tips 
are just below the soil surface. Water 3 
times a week and wait for the flowers to 
come. 

Outdoors, where they do well in sunny 
spots, the corms should be planted in col- 
onies of a dozen or so for the best ef- 
fects. They’re especially good in the rock 
garden. Set the corms 2 inches deep. 
They'll bloom in about 6 weeks. 

There are about a dozen varieties of 
autumn-flowering crocus available, and 
these are considered the best: Crocus sa- 
tivus, with purplish lilac flowers, 5 cents 
each; C. zonatus, rose lilac with a yellow 
center and orange zone, 10 cents each; 
C. asturicus, deep purple, 20 cents each. 

Sternbergia lutea, sometimes called the 
autumn daffodil, has yellow crocus-like 
flowers on 6- to 8-inch graceful stems. 
It’s fine for the rock garden, set 7 or 8 


Sweet and smart simplicity. Another shot from the Fox movie 
which contains the scene on the opposite page. The color plot 
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here is red, white, and black. The cat (you guessed it) is black 
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inches deep in a dry sunny place. They 
hail from the Mediterranean region 
where summers are dry, so plant the 
bulbs where they won’t get any water in 
the summer. They flower in late October. 


Make Rose 
Cuttings Now 


This month and next are the time to 
make half-ripe cuttings of your favorite 
varieties of rose. Budding (described in 
the June issue of Sunset, and best only 
for June) is a faster method of propa- 
gating; however, most cuttings will de- 
velop into sturdy bushes in 3 years, and 
bear lots of flowers from then on. 

Select half-ripe side-shoots on which 
the leaves are closely spaced. Preferably 
from near the end of the shoot, cut a 6- 
inch section (or sections) about as thick 
as a pencil. Use a sharp knife, or a razor 
blade. Make the lower cut just below a 
leaf-joint, and slanting down at a 45- 
degree angle. Make the upper cut just 
above a leaf-joint, and slanting up at the 
same angle. Strip the cutting of all but 
the top 2 stems and their leaves. 

Set the cuttings in pots—or well- 
drained boxes, at least 6 inches deep — 
of course freshwater sand. Three cut- 
tings to a 6-inch pot, or 2 inches apart 
in boxes. Insert the cuttings 24 of their 
length. Keep the pots or boxes outdoors, 
in a half-shaded wind-protected place. 
Keep the sand always moist—about 3 
sprinklings a week. The cuttings will 
have rooted by early February, and 
should then be set out in rows, nursery- 
fashion, in a lesser-seen part of the gar- 
den. Space the plants a foot apart. Let 
them grow there until the second Janu- 
ary following, and then transplant them 
to their permanent places. 


Aster and Zinnia 
Information 


Few western gardens are without those 
vaseworthy favorites, asters and zinnias. 
Féw western gardeners don’t want to 
know more about them. Do you know 
all the garden varieties? Do you know 
how the present long-stemmers were de- 
veloped? Do you know about the little 
6-inch zinnia that grows in the wilds of 
Australia? Did you know that the first 
asters known to Europe were brought 
back to France from China by a Jesuit 
missionary in 1731? Do you know all 
you ought to about the chief aster risk 
—“aster wilt?” Bodger Seeds, Ltd., have 
recently published two 44-page illustrated 
booklets—one about asters and one about 
zinnias — which are chock-full of botan- 
ical, historical, and cultural material. The 
price apiece is a dime and a 3-cent stamp 
from these places: Gill Bros. Seed Co., 
Montavilla Station, Portland; Portland 
Seed Co., 109 S. E. Alder; C. C. Navlet 
Co., 423 Market, San Francisco; Hobbs- 
Parsons Co. P. O. Box 625, Fresno; 
Hoag Seed Co., 935 State, Santa Bar- 
bara; Germain’s, 6th and Main, Los An- 
geles; Colorado Seed Co., 1515 Champa, 
Denver; the Simpson Seed and Floral 
Co., 1525 Champa, Denver; and the 


Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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Pleasant New Things 
To Have and To Do 
“Around the House” 





Double Duty Driveway. The space in front of the 
garage is swell for shuffleboard or (opposite page) 
badminton. If the cement is too glary, fix it with 
cement stain, which comes in buff, brown, and green. 


Pole-O-Ball keeps you on your toes. Sort of like 
ping-pong plus Maypole dancing. Full of new 
angles, for a ball on a string has a mind of its own. 


Rockmaker. A. G. 
Mersy, 1702 N. El 
Molino, Pasadena, 
makes artificial 
rock that would 
fool a geologist. 
The method is his 
own, and he makes 
various kinds and 
colors. Left, Mr. 
Mersy and a block 
of his rock. Below, 





some of it in one 
of its garden uses. 











Miniature Conservatory, designed by Mary L. | 
Kelly, 1812 Ninth Ave. West, Seattle. The 
structure is just 8 feet long. It cost about $25 
to build. Inside, a 3-foot rock pool, besides 
charmingly serving the decorative purposes of 
a rock pool, keeps the air moist for the plants. 
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Ideas 


Sent In by SUNSET 
Readers. “Every 
Reader a Reporter” 











Los Angeles Is Recreation-Wise. The 3 game scenes 
across the top of this spread were photographed in 
Los Angeles, and sent to Sunset, by Dora Pryse Jones. 
The southern metropolis has a keen civic conscious- 
ness of the body-mind-and-soul values of wholesome 
recreation. Through its playground association the 
city puts new outdoor ideas in citizens’ heads. 


Illuminated Sundial. A sun- 
dial by day and a garden 
light by night is this beau- 
tifully conceived and con- 
structed decoration. At right, 
at night—making the garden 
glow. Below, the dial and the 
mechanism. Made by the Kim 
Manufacturing Co., 423 Mo- 
lino, Los Angeles. This com- 
pany is responsible for many 
fine lighting effects seen in 
gardens of the Southland. 








Garden Telescope. B. L. Bradley, 
of Salem, Ore., made it himself, 
with star-reaching consequences. 
He got most of the information 
on how to build it from books 
from the public library, and part 
of the parts from the junk yard. 
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LOOKING AT |m 


Left. This house, built by Charles W. Cox 
of Alameda, Calif., proves that a 'modern" 
house needn't look odd. Every line of the 
structure is modern, yet fitted together the 
lines spell Home. The architect is Francis 


Harvey Slocombe of Oakland 


Below, center. The kitchen is a joy to work 
in, for it's not only correctly lighted, by in- 
dividual light units over the various working 
surfaces, but it's electrically equipped from 
refrigerator to range to dishwasher 


Bottom. The spacious bay of the living room, 

designed for maximum light. The windows 

are to be drapeless but fitted with Venetian 
blinds 
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Cartes W. COX is an inventor, an 
innovator, and intensely interested in il- 
lumination — in addition to being Di- 
rector of Vocational Education in the 
Alameda, Calif., schools. In the role of 
innovator, Mr. Cox has had a modern, 
streamlined, sun-decked house built in 
Alameda. Thousands of people came to 
see the house, and thousands of them, 
when they looked at his lighting and fix- 
tures, said “What funny lights!” Mr. 
Cox expected that, for he was breaking 
tradition. The lights would have been 
“funnier” if he’d dared, but educating 
people to new, more efficient, and health- 
ier methods of home lighting must be 
gradual. 

His is the first house in the West to be 
equipped with the new General Electric 
globe called Lumiline. Lumiline is a tub- 
ular type of bulb, in which the light, 
rather than being concentrated at the 
end, is in one long filament, the lumi- 
nous parts equally distributed throughout 
the bulb; and consequently there’s no 
glare. You can look directly at the light, 
look away, and vision isn’t blurred or 
affected in any way as it would be by 
an ordinary light. These lights can be 
so placed (Mr. Cox did) in the room 
as to eliminate shadow entirely. While 
the bulbs are now available for home 
building, few fixtures have been designed 
for them. The fixture shown at the top 
of this page is of Mr. Cox’s own design. 

If present-day lighting is inefficient 
and incorrect, what’s wrong? In the gen- 
eral run of house planning, little or no 
thought is given to practical lighting. 
Lights are placed in rooms merely be- 
cause there must be light, and are located 
for looks. They’re usually at the wrong 
place, the wrong level, and of the wrong 
wattage. Economy determines the light- 
ing, and the contractor who makes the 
most reasonable bid on the job of install- 
ing fixtures, etc., usually gets the job. A 
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MODERN LIGHTING 


little thought on the subject of correct 
lighting may mean a higher installation 
cost, but the cost of operation will be 
cheaper. A little thought in the placing of 
lights, so they’re turned on only when 
and where needed, is one of the answers. 

Mr. Cox says that, sitting on the north 
or shady side of a building on a clear 
day in late afternoon, you'd actually be 
reading under lighting conditions a hun- 
dred times better than those found in 
the average home under the average 
reading lamp. And in most homes Mrs. 
Housewife goes home to prepare dinner 
in a kitchen where illumination is not 
over 5 foot candles (sometimes less) on 
work table, sink, or stove; and her work- 
ing light should never be less than 15 to 
20. Mr. Husband sits down in the easy 
chair to read, under a light that runs 
from 3 to 7 foot candles; and ordinary 
newsprint requires about 25 for com- 
fortable easy-on-the-eyes reading. And 
how about the children and their home- 
work lights? Mr. Cox isn’t just guessing 
at these figures of lighting in the average 
home — he’s measured, by instrument, 
cases in hundreds of homes. 

Let’s look at kitchen lighting, vitally 
important to every homemaker. The 
average home kitchen, says Mr. Cox, is 
frequently poorly lighted by one lone 
little center ceiling light. Its onetime bril- 
liance is now obscured by a coat of 
grease and carbon. There shouldn’t be 
just one light in the kitchen, but many 
lights, and they should be placed over 
each working surface and close enough 
to it (about 18 inches) so that none of 
the light is wasted. Mr. Cox suggests 
placing at least two 40-watt lamps over 
each sink; two 60-watt lamps at each end 
of the room for general illumination ; and 
one 60-watt lamp over the stove: all tub- 
ular type lamps. This takes about 500 
watts for kitchen lighting. But each light 
is controlled by a separate switch, and all 


The house Mr. Cox has 
had built in Alameda, 
California. The large 
amount of window- 
footage, and the 
streamlining and sun- 
decking, insure that as 
much sunlight as pos- 
sible will stream in. 
But the superior sun- 
niness doesn't mean 
too much warmth. Ven- 
tilation was a prime 
purpose too, and is 
served by the same 
features that fill the 
house with sunshine 
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Charles W. Cox with one of 
the light fixtures he designed 


need not necessarily be on at one time. 

Here’s a money-saving dodge the home 
owner should adopt. The average globe 
shouldn’t be burned over 700 to 800 
hours; it'll stand a thousand, but no 
more; from that time on it becomes de- 
ficient in amount of light produced. 
You’re paying as much to operate the 
deficient light as it would cost to operate 
a good light, and you're getting less for 
your money. How can you know when 
the light is deficient? Your electric light 
company, or any large reputable dealer, 
will be glad to come to your home and 
measure, with a light meter, the per- 
centage of light you’re getting, and tell 
you the condition of your globes. These 
same people are the ones to consult when 
planning to build or rebuild; then dis- 
cuss their ideas with your architect. 

3elow are Mr. Cox’s suggestions, in 
terms of foot candles, for adequate home 
lighting : 








1. Newspaper-reading.................. 25 
2. Halls in home ~dto -5 
3. Sewing ::....... eg cs el a re 
4. Knitting... eee ns Oke 20 
5. Drawing and letter writing... 50 
6. Kitchen work table................ 20 
7... Stoee-in bitehem. 222.3... 15 
8. Dish-washing .... 10 
9. Sweeping and cleaning 15 


10. Dressing table and shaving....25 to 50 

Great things are being done in lighting, 
Mr. Cox says, and he believes that in 
less than 5 years homes will be using 
mercury-vapor lights to a great extent. 
These General Electric lights give an 
ultra-violet ray similar to that of the 
sunlight type of light used in clinics and 
hospitals. This light will make indoor 
lighting much like outdoor sun-lighting. 
Schools are his business, and Mr. Cox 
doesn’t think it a bad guess to say that 
future schools will be without windows, 
the rooms mercury-vapor-lighted, or 
lighted, by other sun-ray lights, elimi- 
nating present glare and eyestrain for 
students and teachers. The lighting will 
keep them in a constant state of sun- 
light condition, and help general health. 
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The Barbecue 8a 


For the Come-And-Get-It Corner of the Out- 
door Living Room. Designed by A. C. Williams 


Tus barbecue bar as planned by archi- 
tect Williams is a revival of the old well 
where the famous Old Oaken Bucket 
hung for so many years; but this time the 
well is portable, and the new oaken bucket 
holds ice cubes. The well can well be 
made of almost any construction. The 
one in the picture is pine, painted white, 
but imitation log siding or rustic shakes 
could be used just as satisfactorily—pos- 
sibly to even better advantage if the bar- 
becue corner is woodsy. In a small sub- 
urban garden, however, crisp paint is the 
neatest answer. 

If the well is to stay in one place, the 
boxes at the sides won’t have bottoms, 
and any vine can be used to twine over 
the top. The artist chose to paint a grape- 
vine, but that might not be the best choice 
from a practical standpoint. Roses would 
be good. If the well is to be moved about, 
the boxes must have sound bottoms with 
provision for drainage and must be filled 
with rich soil. In the soil can be grown 
some quick-growing annual vine such as 
morning glory or gourd. Gourds would 





be appropriate as well as quite decorative. 

The bar has been equipped for easy 
serving. There’s a wide counter-shelf 
around all 4 sides. The top of this shelf 
should be painted some bright color and 
given a finish that will be impervious to 
weather and liquids of all descriptions. 
Inside the bar are shelves for glasses 
and cups; places for bottles, full and 
empty; bins for fruits such as oranges 
and lemons; and a removable waste-re- 
ceptacle. Coffee can be made in an elec- 
tric percolator on one of the interior 
shelves, or by the drip method on an 
electric hot plate placed where there will 
be no danger of accidents. The well- 
bucket for ice cubes can be made of a 
nail keg. If desired, a metal box for more 
ice can be provided on the bottom shelf, 
with a metal tube drain connection lead- 
ing out to water the vines. Other gadgets 
and improvements can be added ad lb. 

The first step in building this barbecue 
bar is to order the following bill of ma- 
terials from the lumber yard. All sizes 
given are finished (actual) sizes. 














60 linear feet of 214” x 514” (uprights) 

40 linear feet of 14” x 314” (bracing, 
etc. ) 

60 linear feet of 11%4” x 24” (rafters) 

30 linear feet of 4” x 1144” (serving 
shelf ) 

16 linear feet of 4” x 914” (shelving) 

40 linear feet of 44” x 744" (shelving) 

70 linear feet of 34” x 5%” (trimming) 

60 linear feet of 344” x 21%” (cleats) 

140 linear feet of 44” x 114” (stripping) 

140 linear feet of 34” x 7%” (rabbeted 
siding) 

80 linear feet of 2” x 334” (framing) 

1 wood or iron wheel, 24” diameter, 
with 4” iron shaft, 9” long (min- 
imum) and threaded at both ends. 
Nuts and washers and 2 collar 
spreaders 

6 bolts, 14”, each with nut and washer 

1 wooden bucket 

15 feet of 4” rope 

4iron cleats %4%” x 2” as shown (to be 
included only if bar is to be port- 
able) 

16 screws, 114”, for cleats 

Wood shall be western pine — prefer- 
ably re-sawed except for shelves and 
shelf trim — shelves and shelf trim shall 
be smooth finish. Paint shall be good 
grade of lead and oil. 

Nails for framing shall be 314”. 

Nails for remainder shall be 134”. 


How to Go About 
Doing the Work 


Study carefully the picture at left and 
on the cover, and the working drawings 
given on the opposite page. When the 
bar has been constructed in your mind, 
start constructing in reality. First build 
a frame of 2x4’s as indicated in the 
drawings. Cut the lengths of lumber in a 
manner that will avoid waste, taking par- 
ticular care not to cut long lengths that 
leave short lengths left over that are too 
short for the work that may remain to 
be done. The upper portion of the bar 
above the serving shelf is intended to be 
detachable ; this provision may, however, 
be omitted if it’s not considered neces- 
sary, thereby simplifying the construc- 
tion. The 4 metal cleats will be omitted 
if the bar isn’t to be portable. (These 
cleats are attached to the portable bar 
to provide heaving points for rails placed 
under them, so that the bar can be easily 
moved by 4 persons.) When the skeleton 
frame is completed, the sides are added, 
the shelves installed, and the finishing 
touches given. 

In addition to being an asset to the 
picnic corner of the garden, such a bar 
has many uses. Small boys needn’t be 
reminded that it would be tops for sell- 
ing lemonade or pop on the corner of the 
lawn. Folks planning fiestas will know 
without reading this that such a gadget 
will sell many a glass of grape juice for 
sweet charity’s sake. Men and boys who 
like to build things will immediately catch 
on that a barbecue bar is the last word in 
home workshopping. If you build one, 
will you please let us know, so that your 
efforts will be counted in the Sunset cen- 
sus of gadgets built from the magazine? 


SUNSET 
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Room Recipes 


Powder Room and Coat Closet 


S INCE the new home of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Kelleher, of Martinez, Calif., has its 
bedrooms and bath on the second floor, it seemed important that some provision 
for “tidying up” be arranged on the ground floor. 

A closet opening off the front hall had been included in the floor plans. Before the 
house was well under way Mrs. Kelleher decided to make it into a combination 
powder room, telephone booth, and closet for guests’ wraps. Wiring for lights and 
telephone was accordingly installed with this in mind, and Doris Conner, the decorator 
who was helping Mrs. Kelleher in selecting furnishings for the house, turned her 
attention to the tiny room. 

Dainty colors were ruled out as unsuitable, on the grounds that men as well as 
women would use it for their coats and hats. Finding just the right wallpaper was 
a problem: it must not be too delicate, nor too bold in color or design for the small 
room. Having found a charming paper, which immediately set the color scheme of 
royal blue and white, the dressing of the dressing table and stool—the room’s only 
furnishings—was in order. 


Accessories: a pair of mirror-and-crystal 





Wood trim: painted white. 

Walls: covered with wallpaper, white 
ground with rich dark blue flower pat- 
tern. 

Dressing table: semi-circular shaped, with 
mirror top. Blue taffeta flounce headed 
by a deep bead fringe. 

Stool: flounced in blue taffeta like dress- 
ing table, white taffeta cord trim. 

Mirror: 20-inch round plate mirror with 
beveled edge. 


boudoir lamps with white ‘‘clair de lune’’ 
shades tied with blue bows and trimmed 
with beads. Small wastepaper basket, 
blue background with white polka dots 
and white scalloped border around top. 
Pole for coat hangers, painted white. 
Shelves for hats, etc., edged with a nar- 
row chintz plaiting in blue with white 
heading. Padded hangers and hat stands 
in royal blue or white. 





For the dressing table, a small square table with a low shelf was found for about 
a dollar. A pattern for a semi-circular top was cut out of wrapping paper. A cabinet 
maker made a top like the pattern, and cut off the legs of the table to 30 inches. 
Then the whole thing was sprayed white, and fitted with a mirror top. A stool was 
contrived in the same fashion—a round piece upholstered and fastened onto a sturdy 
low plant stand. Then both pieces were taken to be dressed by a professional. 
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PLANNING 
POWDER ROOMS 


A powder room can be made out 
of a closet, an alcove, or even a 
cupboard, for all the space actually 
required is that necessary for a 
small shelf and a stool. The more 
pretentious rooms have accommo- 
dations for several persons at once 
and are equipped with full-length 
mirrors, etc. Whenever possible, a 
powder room should adjoin a lava- 
tory. Many a powder room has 
been evolved from a large old- 
fashioned bathroom. 


When an unventilated closet is 
made into a powder room, there is 
always the problem of ventilation. 
Why not use shutter doors? They 
are smart looking and they do ad- 
mit air. 


The dressing table must have 
really good lighting. Between 2 
windows is an ideal place. A pair 
of tall lamps should be provided, 
and if possible there should be an 
overhead light too. 


Just about every kind of material 
will make up for a dressing table. 
Even discarded gingham dresses 
and elaborate silk evening gowns 
may be so utilized. But there must 
be sufficient cloth for double full- 
ness — usually about 4 yards will 
drape the average sized table, but 
there is the top too, and this re- 
quires at least another half yard. 
If you use your old net curtains 
or any other thin material, plan 
for triple fullness. What fabric you 
select naturally depends upon the 
character of the house and its fur- 
nishings, and the person for whom 
the table is intended. Unbleached 
muslin is one of the least expen- 
sive materials, chintz is one of the 
most popular. Taffeta, silks, and 
celanese retain their freshness 
without mussing. A flounce of 
plaited organdy ruffles or of mus- 
lin edged with rickrack is ador- 
able for a youngster’s table. 


Of the many attractive trim- 
mings offered today you will find 
one that will be just the thing for 
your dressing table. Ball fringes, 
bead fringes, plaited edgings, bind- 
ings, cords and tassels, and bows 
of ribbon are some of the possi- 
bilities. 
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Gas ‘Magic Box’’ 


Creates 


In the House of New Ideas 


August? January? Don’t believe the calendar! It’s always spring 
within this multi-modern home, planned for year around, all 
around /iving. 
A gas-fired magic box, in crystalline black and chromium, 
adorns the basement playroom — heats in winter, cools in sum- 
mer — provides made-to-order indoor weather under carefree 
automatic control. 

e e s 
Just one example of today’s advanced gas appliances — including the 
most complete line of house-heating equipment ever offered, each type 
affording the exclusive advantages of modern gas fuel, 
From small room-heaters (gas ‘‘circulators,’”’ radiators, floor or wall 
units and radiant heaters) to central heating plants (warm air, hot 
water or steam — with or without summer cooling) there is a perfected 
gas appliance for every building and budget. Don’t endure another 


winter of outmoded, makeshift heating. Change now to quick, clean, 


controllable, dependable, economical GAS. — Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Inc., (a non-profit service organization of which your Gas Company is a member) 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 





In manyscommunities, special inducements are offered for summer or 
early fall installation, payments to begin later, Term 
financing at low cost. Inquire of 
LOCAL APPLIANCE DEALERS OR YOUR GAS COMPANY 
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NEWEST OF THE NEW 


Designed by architect H. Roy Kelley, built 
by Janss Investment Corporation in beauti- 
ful Westwood Hills (Los Angeles) and 
sponsored by Woman's Home Companion, 
THE HOUSE OF NEW IDEAS has thrilled 
more than 150,000 visitors. @ The auto- 
matic gas heating plant, illustrated, also 
provides forced circulation of filtered, hu- 
midified air. @ Restful interiors, decorated 
and furnished by Broadway Department 
Store, blend with wooded vistas to create 
inspiring charm. ® In pleasing contrast to 
the white plaster exterior walls and roof of 
heavy shingles is the soft, warm terra cotta 
color of entrance walk, steps and porch 
floor. Both indoor and outdoor living rooms 
are revealed in these views. 


THE MODERN FUEL 
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Room Recipes —Cont d 


Powder and Dressing Room 


In the home of Miss Katherine Wilson, in Berkeley, a small dressing room is 
situated between the bathroom and the bedroom of the suite that Miss Wilson’s 
mother is to occupy. The yellow and purple tile used in the bathroom establishes the 
color scheme for the entire suite. This is a much more subtle and charming combina- 
tion of colors than “yellow and purple” sounds. As a matter of fact, a soft yellow is 
the dominant color, lightened still further by a generous use of white, with touches 
of an interesting eggplant tone of purple to give life and strength to the whole. 


Walls: papered, like the bedroom, in a yel- 
low paper with white figure. 

Wood trim: painted white. 

Window: white ruffled bobinet curtains are 
used throughout the suite. 

Dressing table: kidney-shaped. Top painted 
yellow. Flounce of plain yellow chintz 
matching background of wallpaper. The 
heading of the flounce is covered with a 


The dressing table in this powder room is a regulation one, made with hinged arms 
that swing away from the table, making drawers and shelves easily available without 
rumpling the flounces. When this type of table is used the flounces and band are, of 
course, attached to the swinging arms rather than to the table itself. Such tables 
come in unfinished wood at $4.95 and up. In the well-appointed dressing room, all 
cosmetic and make-up paraphernalia is put away in the dressing table drawers, leaving 


the top uncluttered and free for action. 


scalloped band of purple chintz with 
tiny, in fact almost indistinguishable, 
dots of white. The same chintz covers a 
chaise longue in the bedroom. 

Stool: small, kidney-shaped, covered with 
a cushion of yellow chintz with purple 
chintz buttons. No flounce on the stool. 

Mirror: old-fashioned oval with wood frame 
painted yellow. 

Lamps: white figurines with white shades. 
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CONCERNING 
DRESSING TABLES 


Dressing tables for powder 
rooms can be contrived for very 
little or they can cost a great deal. 
Simplest are those fashioned by 
bracketing a board to the wall, or 
by utilizing an old table. Have you 
one of those semi-circular end 
tables that were so much used a 
few years ago? If you have, fol- 
low the example of Mrs. Henry 
Grady of Berkeley. She moved it 
into her hall closet, painted it white, 
draped it with heavy unbleached 
muslin, trimmed it with red oil- 
cloth, and hung a mirror above it. 


Mirrors come in all sizes and 
shapes. Most of the new ones 
are without frames. All are hung 
“blind”—that is, so that cords or 
wires do not show. When the 
dressing table is placed against a 
window the mirror of course can- 
not be hung. Special supports are 
to be had, to hold it upright on 
the table. Prices of mirrors vary 
greatly; plate mirror costs more 
than crystal; shock mirror (win- 
dow glass) costs least. Most ex- 
pensive of all are the gold-plated 
and flesh-tinted mirrors. 


It takes a very clever person to 
drape a dressing table smartly. A 
woman who makes a specialty of 
dressing dressing tables, cheerfully 
gives away these professional se- 
crets: 

First, cover the top with a layer 
of cotton flannel and bring it down 
well over the sides. Stretch the 
chintz or other fabric over this 
and tack or glue it firmly to the 
under side of the table. Even if a 
mirror top is to be used this is the 
proper procedure to follow, in or- 
der to cover the edge of the table. 

Second, cut a band of buckram 
about 5 inches wide, and long 
enough to go around the edge of 
the table, across the front and 
ends, plus an extra 4 inches. Cover 
one side of this buckram band with 
the chintz. 

Third, cut skirt and lining, hav- 
ing the skirt 2 inches longer than 
the lining. (Practically all flounces 
should be lined, to provide body so 
that light will not show through, 
and so that the skirt will not cling 
awkwardly to the legs of the ta- 
ble.) Stitch fabric and lining to- 
gether across the bottom, turn 
right side out, and press, then fin- 
ish top. The heading should stand 
up % inch above the edge of the 
mirror top if used. Finish front 
hems by hand. Dress weights may 
be needed in corners of hems so 
that the fronts will hang straight. 
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“RPM” LIVES LONG IN FIERY HEAT! 


If the engine of your 
new car had windows you'd 


see some awe-inspiring sights. 


OU’D understand how 
motor oils can be ground 
to pieces, torn apart, burnt into 
carbon, broken down into 
sludge in the blistering furnace- 
temperatures and savage new 


punishments of today’s high- 





speed engines. 

With the new RPM Motor 
Oil, you get lubrication security 
for new cars and equally splen- 
did service in any car. It’s a great 
oil— created in Standard Oil 
Research Laboratories especi- 
ally to overcome every obstacle 
created by new-car high engine 
speeds, pressures and tempera- 


tures. Watch your oil—it pays! 
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MOTOR OIL unsurpassed 


No motor oil at any 
price can give you more A 
and better lubrication. QUART 


“RPM” is a registered trade-mark 








FORECAST OF 


Fall ‘Fashions 


by Dorothy Dodds 


Late vacations, last of summer week- 
ends, and the definite feeling that crisp 
days and autumn leaves are just around 
the corner—that is August in the West. 
Already we feel the urge to plan back- 
to-town costumes which are right for 
this between-season month and which we 
can wear with assurance and smartness 
throughout the fall. Already we glance 
hopefully in shop windows to catch a 
first inkling of new silhouettes, new col- 
ors, new fabrics. 


News from Paris informs us that 
smart shoulders are broad in daytime 
suits and dresses, and that this effect 
is gained not by padding as in the past 
but by intricate and clever stitching in- 
troduced by Schiaparelli. Necklines have 
a tendency to remain high, either sophis- 
ticates of the severely plain kind or flat- 
terers of the bateau type. Waistlines are 
higher, and bodices tend to be more 
fitted. Skirts are going up, and flaring 
to the front, to the back, and all around. 
Additional flaring is done with tunics. 
That is, they call them tunics, though, 
for the most part, they’re a variety such 
as the eye of man has never before be- 
held. Some fall behind like a gentleman’s 
tail-coat, others stand out stiffly like 
elongated peplums, and others volumi- 
nously encircle the skirt. Even the suit 
silhouette exemplifies this influence. Here 
the skirt is usually straight and _ slim, 
but the jacket, from the waist over the 
high hips, shows a decided flare, gained 
either by pleating or by cut. By the way, 
the dressmaker type of suit is tops for 
town wear. The swagger line is good in 
casual topcoats, but dress coats, and those 
for general purpose wear, are following 
the higher-waistline, fuller-skirt trend. 


With all these fittings and flarings, one 
expects exceedingly soft and pliable fab- 
rics. And that is just what our textile 
makers have ready for us. Among the 
Forstman woolens we noticed at The 
White House, San Francisco, the preva- 
lence and preference are sturdy-looking 
dress fabrics that actually are miracles 
of lightness and suppleness . . . a new 
trick of weaving. Very smart are the 
angora effects; the subtly patterned sur- 
faces; and the slubs (elongated nubs) 
that simply pop out all over the new 
wools. Coatings have nubby finishes— 
many with a silken sheen. Twills return 
for daytime dresses and for matching 
pumps and oxfords. 

Other fabric highlights we’ve seen in 
western shops are silks that look like 
wools, and a new evening satin with a 
brilliant lacquered finish. 


Color! Color! The most conservative 
of us must needs be colorful in one way 
or another this year. Even fall coats 
enter the scene in new high shades, with 
rich fur collars as contrast. Imagine 
silver fox on a deep wine shade, or lynx 
on a spruce green. Other modish colors 
are the warm berry shades, the rust 
tones, the greens from bright to dark, 
and aubergine. Or one may choose black, 
brown, or navy—staple hues because 
they’re so well adapted to the practical 
type of street suit or dress demanded 
by western women. But if the costume 
color is conservative the accessory color 
must be bright—or vice versa. 


Important little items, these acces- 
sories—they can make or break the best- 
looking costume in the world. Which 
same has been said before but cannot be 
said too often. The terrible example still 
roams at large, and has the effect of driv- 
ing some of the more timorous of us 
back into our colorless shells. However, 
bright, dashing color when correctly 
used is the safest, surest way to indi- 
vidualize a costume, there’s no gainsay- 
ing that. Some of our western shops 
show a bold blue (close to turquoise) 
as accenting color to black costumes; 
gray for wine-toned suits and coats; 
black accessories as contrast to really 
gay-colored costumes; and brown or 
green for the carrot and burnt ochre 
shades. If the accessory color is bright, 
choose it for gloves and shoes or for hat 
and bag, and let the 2 remaining accents 
match the costume. 

Good news for harrassed shoppers: 
I. Miller shoes and Kislav gloves are 
shown in exactly matching shades for 
fall—which should save us a few miles 
of tearing around. 

Now to our faces. We may carry a bit 
of summer tan into fall or have skins of 
creamy white and it matters not a bit 
from the viewpoint of smartness. But 
the skin of our faces must be alive, glow- 
ing, fine-textured. Sometimes a com- 
pletely new routine pulls one out of sum- 
mer backsliding and stimulates one to 
persevere. 


We've come across a brand-new line 
of cosmetics, made from the tested pre- 
scriptions of a group of well-known San 
Francisco doctors, known as the Dolieth 
line. The creams, lotions, powders, etc., 
are compounded from the purest ingre- 
dients obtainable. To be found at Fred- 
erick and Nelson, Seattle; I. Magnin, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, 
and Los Angeles; The White House, San 
Francisco; and other Pacific Coast stores. 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BERINGER 


COAT from Ransohoff's, San 
Francisco—chosen because the 
fabric is rich-looking nubby 
wool, in a high berry shade 
contrasting the collar of blue- 
dyed fox. Smart for mid-season 


end fan... «ss 2 ee 


HAT from Ransohoff's — one of 
the fall beret types in pliable 
gray felt 5 hales ) or MOO 


KISLAV GLOVES from The Liv- 
ingston Shop, San Francisco — 
gray doeskin slipons 


BAG by Koret from The Living- 
ston Shop — selected in a new 
red tone to blend with coat. Al- 
ligator, leather lined . . $19.50 


SHOES by I. Miller, found at all 
Pacific Coast I. Miller shops — 
showing advance fall styling, 
low-cut at sides but high over 
instep. In all accessory shades. 


$13.75. 
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Ask yourself this searching question 
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INGRAMS — 


Milkweed Cream \ 
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— so often a woman ought to sit in 
front of her mirror and put herself through 
a merciless cross-examination,’ advises Frances 
Ingram, noted Beauty Consultant. 

“Ask yourself these questions—and let your 
mirror answer them. 


Do I look my age? Older? Younger? 
Am I doing the best I can for my hair? 
Is my figure what it ought to be? 


How is my skin? Is it showing the passing 
of time by fine lines, loose folds, sags? 


“If you’re honest, you'll probably not come 
away from this confessional entirely satisfied. 

“Get to work on those shortcomings of yours, 
Regain the ground you've lost!” 

Miss Ingram’s advice on the care of the skin 
is very simple. She suggests no expensive 
beauty treatments, no elaborate set of creams. 

All you need is one complete, constructive 
cream which contains everything your skin needs 
to keep it young. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

When we are young, Miss Ingram explains, 
Nature supplies certain softening oils which 
keep our Aen fine and firm and supple. But as 
we grow older Nature is less kind, 

Then we must supply them or our skin be- 
comes prematurely old and develops harsh 
lines; loose, saggy folds; excessive dryness; 
coarse pores; crepey texture, oiliness. 

Many of the fairest stars in Hollywood de- 

end upon Milkweed Cream to preserve their 
Daegecod beauty. It can help you, too. 

Try patting some into your skin at night— 
to put back those “young” oils which are so 
necessary for skin loveliness. You'll see a differ- 
ence in a en pad short time! Frances 


Ingram, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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COMPLETE CREAM 


Lverything your 
skin needs 1s in 
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Kitchen Cabinet 


Trademark Registered, U.S. Patent Office 


Peach Torte 
(Illustrated on this page) 





% cupful of butter 
% cupful of sugar 

4 egg yolks 

5 tablespoonfuls of milk 

1 cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Meringue 
4 egg whites 
1 cupful of sugar 
Few drops of almond extract, or 

¥% teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter and add the sugar gradually, creaming very thoroughly. Add 
the egg yolks and the milk, and beat hard, then mix in the flour sifted with the 
baking powder, and spread the thick batter in a thin layer in a buttered shallow 
baking pan. Now beat the egg whites stiff, beat in the sugar and flavoring, and 
spread over the batter in the pan. Bake 20 minutes at 325°, and serve warm, cut 
in squares, surrounded with sliced fresh peaches and topped with whipped cream. 
I usually make up half this recipe and bake it in an 8” x 8” cake pan, and find it 
ample for serving 4 to 6 portions.—Mrs. G. K. B., Seattle, Wash. 


SIMPLE BUT DISTINCTIVE 
Iced Honeyball Melon 
with Lemon Quarters 

Canned Ham, Baked with 
Pineapple Corn Custard 
Hard Rolls, Heated 
Lettuce with French Dressing 
% Peach Torte Coffee 











Tomato Jelly and Avocado Salad 


4 teaspoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
1%, cupful of cold water 
1 
1 





BRIDGE CLUB LUNCHEON 


cupful of tomato soup 
Half a green pepper, chopped fine a ——— — 
hard-cooked eggs, chopped fine ee Radi h ator 
tablespoonful of Worcestershire sauce adisnes A 
Sat an eet Toasted Cheese Sandwiches 
cupful of dry cottage cheese en Raspberries 
avocados, cut into balls even 
French dressing 
Thousand Island dressing 
Sprinkle the gelatine into the cold water, and let stand while bringing the 
tomato juice and soup to a boil. Add the soaked gelatine, and stir until 
dissolved. Add the chopped pepper and eggs, the Worcestershire, and salt to 
taste; chill until slightly congealed, at which time fold in the cottage cheese, then 
pour into 8 small ring molds or one large one, and let stand in the refrigerator 
until firm. At serving time, turn out the molded salad rings on lettuce covered 
plates, and fill the centers with avocado balls which have been marinated in 
French dressing containing plenty of lemon juice. Pass a bowl of Thousand 
Island dressing at the table. With toasted cheese sandwiches or cheese crackers 
this salad makes a splendid main course for a summer luncheon or supper.—Mrs 


P. A. O., San Mateo, Calif. 


cupful of tomato juice 
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Corned Beef Puffs 


A meat dish that looks and tastes expensive but isn’t at all—that’s a good descrip- 
tion of these muffin-shaped adaptations of corned beef hash. The recipe makes 8 





or 9 puffs. 
THURSDAY NIGHT DINNER 


1 can of corned beef, chopped Jellied Bouillon 


3 medium-sized cooked potatoes, chopped 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 
1 clove of garlic, chopped fine 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Salt, pepper, and tabasco sauce 
2 eggs, yolks and whites separated 


Crackers 
Ripe and Green Olives 
%& Corned Beef Puffs 
Escalloped Tomatoes and 
nions 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 





¥% cupful of evaporated milk 
1 tablespoonful of melted butter 


Blackberry Pie Coffee 








Mix the meat, potatoes, onion, garlic (it may be omitted if preferred), baking 
powder, and seasonings to taste. Beat the egg yolks with the evaporated milk and 
add to the mixture, then beat the egg whites stiff and fold in. Grease muffin tins 
thoroughly, heap with the mixture, brush tops with melted butter, and bake in a 
hot oven (450°) about 20 minutes. Sprinkle with chopped parsley after taking 
from the oven, and serve with a sauce made by blending 3 tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter and 2 tablespoonfuls of flour, stirring in the contents of a small can of 
tomato hot sauce and 1 cupful of soup stock, and cooking until thickened, stirring 
constantly. Season to taste, add 1 small can (4 0z.) of chopped mushrooms, reheat, 
and serve in a separate bowl, passing it at the table—Mrs. R. G. D., Berkeley, Calif. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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Table Setting by BARKER Bros., Los Angeles 


GLOBE Al’ 
PANCAKE ano WAFFLE FLOUR 


So crisp and delicious—so easy to make—so popular with every- 
one—so adaptable to outdoor dining—no wonder GLOBE “A1” 
Waflles are the key to successful patio suppers! Serve them 
stripped with ham, bacon or sausage—with creamed tuna, chipped 
beef or shrimps. But be sure you use GLOBE “A1” Pancake and 
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Remember those grand GLOBE “Al” WAFFLES 


that made such a hit at the San Diego Exposition? Waffle Flour. That rich buttermilk flavor does make a difference! 
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Kitchen Cabinet 
Continued 


Honeyed Figs 
(Illustrated on this page) 


This recipe I brought from my home in France, but I have been using it here 
in the West for many years. The figs preserved in this way are a beautiful trans- 
parent color and delicious flavor, 
superb with hot or cold meats. 
Do not try to cook large quanti- 
ties of them at one time. They 
should be done carefully and 
gently, not thrown together in a 
hurry. 





BUFFET SUPPER DE LUXE 
Cold Platter: Sliced Ham, Chicken, Beef, Pork 
xHoneyed Figs Baked Pickled Orange Slices 
Big Casserole of Hot Spaghetti in Italian Sauce 


Salad Bowl: Lettuce, Tomato, Cucumber, Onion with 
French Dressing 
Hot French Rolls Hot Corn Sticks 
Fruit Tray: Iced Watermelon, Honeydew, Cantaloupe 


12 ripe figs (black or white), peeled 
1 cupful of honey 
5 tablespoonfuls of wine (port 
wine for black figs, white 
wine for white figs) 
Juice of 2 small lemons 


A few drops of vanilla if desired Pears Grapes 


Peaches 


Black Coffee Cheese and Crackers 








Boil the honey and wine to- 
gether gently to make a medium- 
thick syrup. Add the peeled figs, and cook to a very thick syrup, then add the lemon 
juice and vanilla, and cook a few minutes longer, or until again very thick. Pour 
hot into jars or glasses, and cover with lids or paraffin. It is not necessary to seal 
them tightly. 

To make glacéd figs, cook as directed until the syrup is very, very thick and has 
almost disappeared, then remove from the heat, spread the fruit on platters, and 
dry in the sun, turning occasionally, until they are firm but still soft. Store in thin 
layers in tin boxes lined with heavy waxed or parchment paper——Mme. E. J. S., 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Cheese Loaf 


This is grand for summer as the main dish for 
a meatless meal. It requires: 





A SUMMERY SUPPER 
% Cheese Loaf 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Escalloped Potatoes and 
nions 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 
Frosted Cup Cakes 

Orange Ice Coffee or Tea 


% pound of well-ripened American cheese 
8 salted crackers 
Small can of pimientos 
5 or 6 sweet pickles 
6 hard-cooked eggs 
Mayonnaise 











Grind together the cheese, crackers, pimientos, pickles, and the whites of the 
hard-cooked eggs. Mash the egg yolks. Mix all together, adding salt to taste 
and mayonnaise to hold it together. Form into a loaf and chill. Serve in slices 
on lettuce, or as a salad or sandwich spread. This makes an excellent paste for 
F. M. N., Long Beach, Calif. 





Oven-Fried Veal Chops 


MOSTLY OVEN-COOKED 
% Oven-Fried Veal Chops 
Escalloped Zucchini 
Buttered Carrots 
Bran Muffins 
Currant Jelly 
Sliced Tomatoes and 
Cucumbers 
Raspberries and Cream 
Crisp Cookies 
Coffee Milk 





6 veal chops 

Flour, salt, and pepper 
% cupful of shortening 
1 cupful of milk 
1 egg yolk 


Dredge the chops with flour, salt, and pepper, and 
sear but do not brown them in the hot shortening 
in a heavy skillet. Pour the milk over them and put 
the skillet of chops into a slow oven (325°) to bake | 

> l 
for an hour. Remove from the oven, pour off the 
liquid, and stir into it the egg yolk which has been beaten with a tablespoonful of 
cold water; pour over the chops, and return to the oven, turning the heat higher 
so that they will brown quickly. Chicken may be cooked in this same manner.—Mrs. 
N. E. B., Gold Hill, Ore. 











Noodles with Corn 


Cook a small package (8-ounce) of noodles in rich chicken broth, fresh or 
canned. Let cook down until the broth is nearly all gone, then add a can of 
cream-style corn. Season more if needed, put into a baking dish, cover top 
with cracker crumbs and grated cheese, and bake in a hot oven (425°) until 
heated through and nicely browned on top.—Mrs. E. H. G., Palm City, Calif. 
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GOO 
DNESS GRACIOUS CHILD! 


There just isn’t any substitute 
for real mayonnaise 
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s ON BREAD 


o for bread and 







[ know it’s 4 temptation sMAL 


“M: dear; 
to try those ordinary dressings 
But nothing BEST FOOD 




































.- 2 to save @ penny oF 80 
can give you the same wonderful fla- How the youngsters z 
vor as Best Foods Real Mayonnaise. Best Foods Real Mayonnaise! They 
It is s0 much richer - « « and creamier love it!.-- either plain as @ spread for 
222 5° much more full-bodied. pread . - - OF blended with other in- 
“you see, Best Foods is made differ- gredients to make tempting, health- 
ently. It contains only the yery finest ful sandwiches! 
agredients---24-ROvt salad oil, freshly- And you mothers will be mighty 
broken €88° special vinegar and im- glad to know how good Best Foods 
ported spices- No starchy fillers. is for children. It is 
Irs all mayonnaise. And it is rich in essential foo 
double-whipped to give it that elements that build 
marvelous creamy smoothness sturdy bodies and it’s 
“So, if you want your salads to so easy tO digest. So 
beat their very pest... serve them let your children €9- 
always with Best Foods Real May- joy all the bread and 
onnaise. It is sO good.--- and it BestFoods Real May- 
costs only 4 trifle per salad.” onnaise they want! 
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QUICKLY NOW... 
WHAT BRAND or 
SALT D0 MOST 









MOST WOMEN here buy Leslie 
... purest of table salts. 


Leslie Salt is double-refined by 
the costly vacuum process. Every 
grain is a pure crystal cube smaller 
than ordinary salt grains. So Leslie 
dissolves instantly, spreads its 
flavor evenly. 


More of better salt for your money 


You get a full 2 pounds of pure 
salt in the big red Leslie package. 
That’s 6 to 12 more salt cellars full. 














“eer _ Free Sample 
No rubbers—no burned fingers 
—seal air-tight. Buy 3 or 4 doz. 
Kerr Mason Caps (they fit ANY 
Mason jar.) You'll like them. 

O 


FE Sample Kerr Cap... ae 
“Latest Time Charts’’.................. 3 
Kerr Mason Jar Co., 532 Title 

Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 























COOKING e THE CALENDAR 








Wraics varieties of western peaches 
do you like best for eating fresh? For 
canning? For making into pie or cobbler? 
Which varieties of apricots and pears 
and plums and apples do you ask your 
grocer for, to use for each special pur- 
pose? 

Won't you please, for the benefit of all 
amateur western housekeepers — brides, 
newcomers from the East or from other 
sections of the West—pass along to 
Sunset the results of your experience 
with varieties of western’fruits and vege- 
tables that are best in your locality? Just 
address “Cooking by the Calendar,” Sun- 
set Magazine, San Francisco. We'll count 
your votes, and work out some sort of 
guide that will be helpful to everyone. 


Pointers in 


Jelly-Making 


What is the perfect jelly bag? Experts 
usually choose one made of canton flan- 
nel with the nap side in, but prize-win- 
ning jellies have been strained through 
2 or 3 thicknesses of fine cheesecloth, or 
through a sugar bag that has been well 
washed and rinsed. Use of a chlorine 
bleaching solution afterward will restore 
the bag to its pristine whiteness. 

One of the advantages of using com- 
mercial pectin in making jellies and jams 
is that fully ripe fruits can be used, which 
means that the flavor is full and rich. 
Lemon juice is of benefit in practically 
every fruit mixture. It pays to use best- 
quality sugar; much less fuzzing and 
foaming ensues, and much less skimming 
is necessary than when ordinary bulk 
sugar is used. 

The choice of a saucepan or kettle for 
cooking the jelly is of real importance. 
Use the broadest, flattest-bottomed sauce- 
pan you have, and be sure it is deep 
enough so that it will not let the foam- 
ing syrup boil over the second your back 
is turned. A candy thermometer is a help 
in recognizing when the jelly is about to 
jell, but the spoon test is more reliable 
than the temperature test, say specialists 
of the Bureau of Home Economics at 
Washington, D. C. When the rapidly 
boiling syrup reaches a point where it no 
longer runs out of the spoon in a steady 
stream, but separates into 2 separate lines 
of drops which sheet together, it is time 
to stop cooking, skim the syrup carefully, 
and pour it into hot dry glasses or jars. 


Loganberry Jelly 
Without Cooking 


If you are experimentally inclined you'll 
want to try this decidedly unusual way 
of making jelly without benefit of heat. 
Mrs. R. E. Ronalds, of Port Angeles, 
Wash., says she discovered it quite by 
chance, and that loganberries are the 
only berries that can be used for this 


cold-process jelly making. Others say 
that currants also will jell without cook- 
ing, if they are at just the right stage. 

Mash and squeeze raw loganberries 
through a jelly bag. To each cupful of 
juice thus extracted add 1% cupfuls of 
granulated sugar, and beat with a rotary 
beater until the sugar is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Pour into jelly glasses, let stand 
until it jells, then seal with hot paraffin 
or jiffy-seals in the usual way. 

Mrs. H. J. Erickson, of Woodland, 
Calif., offers a slight variation of this 
recipe. According to her directions, wash 
loganberries that are firm and not too 
ripe, drain well, and heat without add- 
ing any water, mashing and stirring oc- 
casionally, until they are soft. Strain 
through a jelly bag and for each cupful 
of juice add gradually 1% cupfuls of 
sugar, stirring each time until it is smooth 
and syrupy and there are no grains of 
sugar left. Pour into sterilized glasses, 
and when firm, seal as usual. Incidentally, 
placing the glasses in strong sunshine will 
ordinarily hasten the jellying of the 
syrup. 


Easy Peach 
Marmalade 


Glasses of this marmalade are ever so 
pretty, and good too. Miss Effie M. Parry 
of Cloverdale, Calif., contributes the rule 
for making it. 

Peel and slice enough cling peaches to 
provide 5 pounds by weight, or about 3 
quarts or 12 cupfuls by measure. Peel 3 
good-sized oranges, and boil the peeling 
until tender in water to cover. Cut up the 
orange sections and add to the peaches; 
add also 5 pounds (about 11% cupfuls) 
of granulated sugar. When the orange 
peel is tender, cut it in fine bits and add 
to the fruit and sugar mixture, mix all 
together, and let stand overnight. In the 
morning cook slowly until thick, then 
remove from the heat and add ¥% to 1 
cupful of Maraschino cherries, chopped 
fine, and seal in small jars. It’s grand 
with toast or hot biscuits or waffles when 
fresh peaches are gone. 


Old-Fashioned 
Pickled Peaches 


Four generations in the family of Mrs. 
R. D. Woolard, of Tacoma, have used 
this old southern recipe for pickled 
peaches. The making of them does ex- 
tend over 4 days, but it takes only a few 
minutes each day, so they really are very 
little trouble. And after all, what is time 
to a peach? 

Peel 5 pounds of firm cling peaches, 
and put them into a deep crock or an 
enamel pan. Scald together 1 pint of pure 
cider vinegar, 3 pounds (6% cupfuls) of 
sugar, half brown and half white, 3 or 4 
sticks of cinnamon, and 2 tablespoonfuls 
of whole cloves. Pour boiling hot over 
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the peaches, cover with a plate weighted 
down to hold the fruit under the liquid, 
and let stand 24 hours. Drain off the 
liquid, reheat, pour over the peaches 
again, and let stand another 24 hours. 
Repeat on the third day. On the fourth 
morning, drain off the liquid (straining 
out the spices), boil it down to a fairly 
thick syrup, and in this simmer a few 
peaches at a time until they are tender 
but not soft. Pack hot in sterilized jars, 
cover with syrup, and seal. 

And while we are considering peaches: 
“I have always admired the beautifully 
packed jars of peaches at fairs,” writes 
May Carr Hanley, of St. Helena, Calif., 
“and so when I hit upon an easy way of 
fitting the hot halves of fruit into the 
jars in the exact spot where they are 
wanted, I was delighted. 

“T put the spatula into the jar; then 
with a large spoon I pick up a half peach 
and place it cut side down on the spatula, 
and slide it down into place. I dip with 
one hand, and with the other change the 
position of the spatula a bit as each peach 
is quickly tobogganed into position with 
practically no effort and no burned fin- 
gers. My symmetrically packed jars are 
much admired.” 


Cotlemade 
Is Unusual 


Mrs. David Burnet Scott, of Altadena, 
Calif., makes Cotlemade using ripe apri- 
cots and fresh lemons from her own 
trees. How to proceed: Use half apricots 
and half lemons — that is, measure for 
measure of the whole fruit, not one lemon 
for each apricot. Slice the lemons, rind 
and all, very, very fine, discarding seeds. 
Barely cover with water and cook gently 
for an hour. Halve and pit the apricots, 
add them to the lemons, and cook another 
hour, then measure and add an equal 
quantity of granulated sugar. Boil rap- 
idly, stirring frequently, until the mixture 
sheets off the spoon as jelly does. Seal 
hot in sterilized jars as you do marma- 
lade. 


Warwick Pudding 
Westernized 


“The idea for this pudding my mother 
brought from an inn at Warwick, Eng- 
land, where she discovered it on her 
wedding trip nearly 50 years ago,” says 
Mrs. G. R. Mills, of Santa Ana, Calif. 
And this is the way it is made here and 
now. 

Wash 2 boxes of youngberries, and 
cook until quite soft with just enough 
sugar to sweeten them nicely. Butter a 
deep glass or enamel pudding dish. Re- 
move crusts and butter 4 to 8 slices of 
day-old bread, trimming the slices so 
that they will fit the dish neatly. Arrange 
one layer of bread in the bottom of the 
dish, and pour over it enough of the hot 
sweetened berries to moisten it nicely. 
Make another layer of bread, add more 
berries, and repeat until the dish is full 
or the pudding is as large as required. 
Be sure the mixture is good and juicy. 
Chill overnight in the refrigerator, pref- 
erably with a heavy plate on top to weight 
down the bread. To serve, turn out on a 
large plate, and deck with whipped cream. 
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“My Boy Scouts will tell you 


CALUMET IS SURE-FIRE 
FOR BAKING!” 


says Mrs. G. J. Cucullu of New Orleans, La. 


Be 















“I’ve used Calumet 
for 15 years and swear 
by it,’’ Mrs. Cucullu 
says. ‘*‘That Double- 
Action is never-fail! I 
wouldn’t think of tak- 
ing chances with 
cheaper baking powder 
-.-and even the higher- 
priced kinds don’t give 
such nice results as 
Calumet!”’ 

























Mrs. Cucullu calls her delicious doughnuts 
““Croquignolles.’’ Here is her recipe—notice 
the small, thrifty proportion of Calumet. 


CALUMET DOUGHNUTS 


2 eggs, well beaten 
V4, teaspoon lemon 
extract 
2 tablespoons melted 
butter or other 
shortening 






4 cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
34, teaspoon salt 
\/, teaspoon nutmeg 
1 cup sugar 




















1 cup milk 

Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and nutmeg, and sift together three times. 
Add sugar to eggs, beating thoroughly; then 
lemon extract and shortening. Add flour, alter- 
nately with milk, mixing well after each addi- 
tion. Knead lightly on slightly floured ers 
Roll 1/3 inch thick and cut with floured 2 3/, = 
inch doughnut cutter. Fry in deep fat (385 F.) 
until golden brown, turning frequently. Drain 
on unglazed paper. Sugar if desired. Makes 4 
dozen small doughnuts. 

(All measurements are level.) 


leavening actions. A quick action for the 
mixing bowl— set free by liquid. A slower 
action for the oven—set free by heat. 

Calumet’s Double-Action is so perfectly 
balanced and controlled that it produces 
perfect leavening—every time! Calumet is 
sent to you by General Foods. 


Why is Calumet such good “baking insur- 
ance”’ for Mrs. Cucullu and millions of 
other women? What makes it so thrifty to 
use — just a level teaspoon to the cup of 
sifted flour in most recipes? Why is it so 
different from other baking powders? It’s 
because Calumet combines two distinct 











LOOK AT THE NEW CAN! A simple twist... 
and the Easy-Opening Top lifts off. 
No delay, no spilling, no broken 
fingernails! And inside there’s a 
special, convenient spoon-leveler! 


Calumet’s Full-Pound Can 


—only 25¢! Reliable Double-Acting 

Calumet is today’s bargain! The regular 

price of the full-pound can is only 25c! 

And there’s a big, new 10c can, too—a lot 

of good baking for a dime. Here are the 

lowest prices in Calumet’s history—but 
the same famous high quality! 
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Oreinst- up 


FOOD FLAVOR | 


THE A-1 WAY 


A. 1. Sauce is 
friendly to good 
food ... It points 
up the very things 
your tongue likes 
best. Adds spice 
and savor to every dish. All be- 
cause A. 1. is blended from over 
twenty fruits, vegetables, spices, 
and seasoning ... Try A. 1. on 
foods you season with catsup. 
Ask for it in hotels, restaurants. 
Send 3¢ for a trial bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


A. SAUCE 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 




















RELISH THAT MAKES 

FOOD TASTE BETTER 
TEETHING BABIES- 
KEPT HAPPY WITHOUT PAREGORIC 
Thousands of children all over the world 
have passed — the teething period 
without upset, crankiness or trouble, thanks 
to Dr. Stedman's teething powders. Abso- 
lutely safe. Nothing to rub on gums. Dr. 
Stedman’s Powders simply keep stomach 
and bowels in order during this period. 35¢. 
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A Summery 
Party Luncheon 


Try this stunning salad of watermelon, 
pineapple, and tomato slices, and you'll 
want to give a luncheon just to spring 
it on your friends. It’s cool and. crisp 
and colorful, and with its tangy dressing 
it’s exactly right for a first course. 

Cut round slices of iced watermelon 
about 34 inch thick. Cut off the green 
and white rind (and some of the pink 
if slices are very large), leaving circles 
of heart of melon about 5 inches in diam- 
eter. Remove seeds, of course. On crisp 
lettuce on individual salad plates, place 
first a slice of watermelon; on top of 
that put a slice of pineapple, a bit smaller 
than the watermelon circle; and on top 
of the pineapple a thick slice of ripe red 
tomato, which naturally will be some- 
what smaller in diameter than the pine- 
apple. Pass a bowl of dressing made by 
combining % cupful of ketchup and 4 
cupful of sour cream with each cupful of 
mayonnaise. 

Here’s the entire menu, suggested by 
Sally Jarrard, San Francisco home econ- 
omist, who not only supplied the recipe 
for the salad but made it up to have its 
picture taken. 

% Summer Salad Moderne 
Cheese Pastry Rings Cheese Popcorn 
Special Fried Chicken in 
Cream Gravy, en Casserole 
Hot Biscuits Loganberry Jelly 
Buttered Julienne Strips of Carrots and Beets 
x Jellied Fresh Peaches Topped with 
Whipped Cream and Crushed Macaroons 
Coffee 

The jellied peaches are another in- 
spiration for summer entertaining, and 
for family dining as well. Prepare a pint 


3 





of lemon-flavored gelatine, and let cool 
until it begins to thicken. Peel 6 ripe 
fresh peaches and cut them in halves, and 
arrange in a glass serving dish. Pour the 
gelatine over them, and chill until firm. 
At serving time, spread the fruit gela- 
tine with sweetened whipped cream fla- 
vored with a drop of almond extract, 
sprinkle the top generously with crushed 
macaroons, and serve at table. 


Try Pretzels 
in Salad 


Pretzels crushed to bits will rise again 
to culinary heights if tossed into a fresh 
vegetable salad, says Elizabeth Reger of 
Portland. No further embellishment is 
needed for the salad, other than a really 
good French dressing with a tiny hint 
of garlic. 


For a Successful 
Garden Party 


Every smooth-running party has a 
past filled with careful plans, thoughtful 
schemes, and many lists, says Doris Hud- 
son Moss, western authority on hostess- 
ing. (She authored a large part of the 
Sunset Hostess’ Handbook, you know.) 

Examine the garden carefully before 
you decide on this type of party. Glaring 
sunlight must be avoided. Wind is an- 
noying, too. It’s embarrassing to have 
napkins flutter across the lawn, to have 
cakes and sandwiches dry out. Bright 
awning, or canvas, securely fastened to 
trees, poles, or wires, may be used as a 





A slice of tomato on a slice of pineapple on a slice of watermelon, 
on a bed of lettuce and watercress—that's Summer Salad Moderne 
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screen to break any breeze. Beware of 
flies and all their bug relatives. Spray the 
air thoroughly with pleasant-smelling in- 
sect spray before the guests arrive. See 
that all flower beds and walls are soak- 
ing wet for coolness and fresh appear- 
ance, but that the newly-clipped lawn is 
perfectly dry. 

It’s smart to place chairs in twosomes, 
side by side but facing in opposite direc- 
tions. This makes for remarkably easy 
conversation. See that the buffet refresh- 
ment table is conveniently close to the 
kitchen. If you serve cold punch it should 
be so cold that it frosts the punch cups. 
Don’t fill cups more than half full. 

If a garden party requires evening or 
afternoon refreshments the serving is 
very simple. Guests help themselves buf- 
fet-fashion. A maid refills punch bowl 
and food trays and removes soiled dishes. 
A friend of the hostess ladles the punch; 
if the party is large, several ladies take 
turns at this pleasant duty. Dainty sand- = 
wiches and many kinds of small cakes PAT O’BRIEN 
are usually served with the ice-cold ™ ” 

li ites STARRED IN ‘‘CHINA CLIPPER 


drink. 

Sometimes a rather elaborate supper Be oc! eda 
is served in the garden. Guests serve 
themselves at the buffet table and carry 
their plates to small tables charmingly 
arranged with tea cloth, flowers, cream 
and sugar (if a hot beverage is served), 
salt and pepper (if needed), silver, and 
cups and saucers. If coffee is served, 
maids, or young girls who are friends 
of the house, pour it after the guests are 
seated. 








HESE torrid days when appetites need 
Here are a few menus recommended coaxing you'll give three cheers for 

by Mrs. Moss for different types of gar- Pat O'Brien's favorite breakfast. 

den party. For an appetite-arousing starter, honeydew 

melon, right off the ice. Then comes a 


Afternoon or Evening Garden Party happy combination—crisp, crunchy Quaker 


Minced chicken and mayonnaise sandwiches Pufted Rice with juicy fresh peaches. And 
Cream sisi sae poe pineapple bacon on toasted English muffin is as quick 
gel Sis ok a sete ine and easy to serve as the coffee. 
Sesisnedih eats cee hawk ead Your grocer features this Hollywood break- 
Tiny home-made cocoanut meringues fast. Serve it to your family tomorrow. 


Danish rolled cookies 
Frosted strips of white cake 


Frosty punch, not too sweet 
Church or Club Garden Party D) IG (3 5) oT S} [A is % U [3 Re Q 


(Featuring simply-prepared, inexpensive DR. PAUL G. DICK OF CHICAGO FED A 


oods) 


Sheet cakes cut into 14-inch squares, VARIETY OF MEALS TO HUMAN SUBJECTS- 


frosted prettily 


Ice box cookies, both chocolate and THEN X-RAYED THEM TO SEE WHICH 


brown sugar ones 
ainda. alee FOODS DIGESTED MOST READILY. THIS 
QUAKER PUFFED RICE BREAKFAST 

ee NO.I WAS DIGESTED INTHE STOMACH “Rew Erma 
Fite oe 45 MINUTES FASTER THAN BREAKFAST HIGH-TENSION TIMES. THATS WHY 


Lettuce, avoeado, grapefruit, cucumber, and NO.IT. SPEEDY DIGESTIBILITY IS IM- SOMANY CHOOSE QUAKER PUFFED 
Hot French bread’ Assorted cheese PORTANT TO BUSY PEOPLE IN THESE RICE FOR LUNCH, AS WELL AS 


Orange juice and crushed pineapple sherbet 
Small white cakes with chocolate frosting 


Coffee Salted nuts Mints “QUAKER'S FAMED SHOT-FROM- 
For both afternoon and evening, the ; : GUNS PROCESS MAKES QUAKER 














hostess and her friends who assist her pet >: 

wear dinner dresses of lace, chiffon, net. PK": 

or organdie, without hats. For an after- : - iy, 
f h SEALED Jue 


noon party, women guests wear informal 
summer frocks and hats; for an evening 
affair, they wear dinner dresses and no 
hats. For a daytime or an informal eve- 
ning party, men wear white suits, or 
white coats and dark or light trousers, 
or dark coats and light trousers; if the 
evening party is formal, tuxedos, or tux- 
edo trousers with white mess jackets. 


Ons x 
Oa; 
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CRISP 
THINKING 


Kellogg’s Rice 


crackles in milk or cream. 


Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloggs 


NBC Red Network, 





Krispies —a cereal so crisp it 


At grocers in the Mother 
Goose story package. Made by 


RICE KRISPIES 


TUNE IN the Hollywood Talent Parade every 
Thursday evening, Mountain and Pacific Coast 





for delicious 


use 


SMACKLETS 


A tender Saltwater Fish— 





One 10!/,-0z. tin only . . . 10c 


SMACKLET LUNCHEON SALAD 


| can Smacklets 

| cup celery, chopped 

| tablespoon chopped green 

pepper 

V/y cup thinly sliced cucumber 
'/g teaspoon pepper 

| cup cooked potato, diced 

| tablespoon chopped onion 

| teaspoon salt 

Mayonnaise 


Mix all ingredients except mayon- 
naise and chill. Just before serving, 
add enough mayonnaise to hold in- 
gredients together. Arrange indi- 
vidual servings on lettuce, garnish 
with parsley, celery curls and sliced 
hard-cooked egg. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


HARCOURT-GREENE COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO DOuglas 3420 





luncheon salads 








KRITCHENEWS 





If you can't find these new prod- 
ucts at your local dealers’, write to 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Kitchen 
Quickies 


Keep a small piece of sponge in the jar 
of silver polish and when washing dishes 
have the open jar at hand on the sink. 
It’s then a simple matter to clean the few 
pieces that may be tarnished, and the 
silver never needs to be apologized for. 


How to keep American cheese moist 
and free from mold: coat the cut surface 
well with butter or vegetable shortening 
and wrap, not too tightly, in wax paper. 
It needn’t—in fact, it shouldn’t—be kept 
in the refrigerator. When ready to use, 
pour fairly hot water over the cheese to 
wash off the fat, pat dry with paper 
towels or napkins, and it’s fresh as a 
daisy. Worth remembering on a camping 
trip. 


A woolly mop, originally used for 
dusting and polishing waxed floors, is 
perfect for cleaning light colored lino- 
leum. Wrung out of mild soap suds, it 
cleans the linoleum beautifully; then, 
rinsed and wrung out of clear water, it 
wipes the floor dry in a moment, leaving 
no trace of lint. If there are stubborn 
soiled spots, a tiny bit of granulated 
soap may be sprinkled over each spot and 
rubbed with the mop, then carefully 
rinsed off. 


For household or personal use is the 
new cellulose sponge, made by machin- 
ery instead of by minute sea animals. 
Rectangular in shape, its sharply squared 
corners are just right for poking into 
hard-to-get-at angles and crevices. Comes 
in 4 sizes, ranging in price from 25 cents 
to $1.10. Will shortly be available in 
western department stores. 








A vacuum-type coffee maker in chrome plated 
metal, consisting of smartly styled server, 
together with brew-top, filter rod, and auto- 
matic table stove, is the Sunbeam Coffee 
Master. The table stove thermostat can be 
set for quick coffee making, or for keeping 
the beverage hot but not boiling. The 8-cup 
size is priced at $11.75 


Vx]  Jelmeter is a simple little device that 
= indicates how much sugar to add to 
= each batch of fruit juice in order to 

make perfect jelly. Holding a finger 
4 under the small end, the glass tube is 
filled with juice; 
removing finger, 
the juice is al- 
lowed to flow or 
drip for exactly a 
minute; replacing 
finger, the figures 
on the line near- 
est the level of 
juice in the tube 
are noted. These figures tell how many cup- 
fuls of sugar to add to each cupful of juice. 
Full directions come with it. The price is $1! 


























Quaint little Spanish figures adorn black lacquered hand-wrought metal 
napkin rings for the breakfast table. They're especially appropriate 
with colorful desert cloth or peasant linens and pottery tableware 
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POETS’ ROUNDUP 





Night Sea 


Black billows, 

Lifting incredibly. 
Moving as a lover moves, 
Eagerly 

And with a secret song. 


Portholes, 
Like eerie suns, 
Limn a ship of treasure 

That leaves a lane of pearl. 


A lone light, rockbound, 
Flashing. 

A million embers, starbound, 
Glowing. 





My feet are holden to earth, 
But not my heart, 
But not my heart! 
| 
—PATIENCE MARSHALL LEAVER. — | 


Patience Marshall Leaver lives in Los An- | 
geles. She was born in Manchester, England. | 
\t the advanced age of 3 months she answered 
the call of the West and came to America, and 
has lived in California most of her life. She's 
sold verse and articles to a long list of maga- 
zines and newspapers, and has short story am- 
bitions as well 


The Fox 


T met a fox, 

Red and slim. 
He looked at me, 
I looked at him. 


We were not friends, 
We were not foes, 

3ut two strange men 

With different clothes. 


He was, before 

I’d aught to say, 

Around a bush 

And gone away. 
—JAMES Puitip Younc. 


James Philip Young is the poetry editor of | 
SUNSET. He was born in Kentucky, his home 
is New Mexico, and he lives in B erkeley, Cali- 
fornia. He’s been a prospector, an advertising | 
copywriter, @ gag-man, a short story writer, 
and a frequent poet. His chief poetic pride is 
having had a poem in TRANSITION. His main 
interests are mountain climbing and the Civil 
War. 


= 8 | 


Revenge 


walk, 
And snap their stems in two, 
The daisies have your number, sir; 
Some day they'll sit on you. 


| 
Though you tread on daisies when you 


SHIRLEY GoopricH. | 


A good rich epigram from Portland, | 
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Heyy DISCOVERY 


GIVES JELLY MAKERS 


\% MORE JELLY — PERFECT 
RESULTS FROM ANY FRUIT 








SURE JEL 


= 


eet, 
sg 
° we ae | a 


13¢ 


Ri 2 PACKAGES FOR 


25¢ 








Y% MINUTE BOIL/ 


Boil your fruit juice only 


GET IO GLASSES OF JAM 
OR JELLY INSTEAD OF 6 


with this revolutionary new pow- 
dered pectin product, Sure-Jell. 


% minute for jelly; one 
minute for jam—that’s all! 
It takes you less than 15 
minutes to make a whole 


batch of jam or jelly after 
your fruit is prepared! 

Try Sure-Jell this year! 
You’ll save time, money, 
labor—and get better jams 
and jellies. At all grocers. 


ACTUALLY 2% MORE 


from exactly the same amount of 
juice because no fruit juice goes 
off in steam! Perfect results, too, 
with any fruit—even strawberries 
and pineapple! 















FINER FLAVOR, TOO/ 


Because no fruit juice goes off in 
steam, your jelly and jam retain 
all the delicious, natural flavor of 
ripe, fresh fruit .. . No “ boiled- 
down”’ taste! 












MONEY BACK OFFER 


and the unopened package back 
to your grocer. He will gladly 
refund the full price of both 
packages of Sure-Jell. 






Buy two packages of Sure-Jell. 
Use one package. If Sure-Jell 
does not do all we claim for it— 
just take the empty container 





















SURE-JELL 


IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 
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WHEN YOU BUY 
VENETIANS 


Look por these 
MARKS OF 


QBualit 


























ON THE 
BOTTOM 
RAIL 








Venetians of exqui- 


DECOR by RY-LOCK. 


site beauty and luxurious refinement for the 


most discriminating. Two-tone Decor tape in 
25 selected colors. Truly the finest Venetians 
made. Narrow slats only. $12 for minimum 
size. 

RY-LOCK DE LUXE. Blind refinements in- 


clude Catalin cord pulls—silats hand rubbed 


coats, rounded, and ends 
sanded—solid nickel-plated 
Minimum size, $7.20 for wide slat—$7.80 for 


narrow slat. 


RY-LOCK STANDARD. 


for mechanical excellence and quality of ma- 


between !acquer 


pulleys. 


brass, | 
Blind unexcelled 


terials and workmanship. Easy to buy—eco- 


nomical to own. Minimum size, $6.00 for 
wide slat—$6.60 for narrow. 
A Ry-Lock authorized dealer will gladly 





measure your windows and give you 
an estimate without obligation, 
Where to Buy’”’ 
Section or write for dealers’ 
names. Free illustrated 
folder on request. 


Consult 


RY-LOCK 
COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro 
California 





BUILDING BRIEFS 











Makes Houses 
Last Longer 


The weakest points in a house are 
those at which its beams and timbers are 
joined. If faults develop in the joints of 
a house, it has a disease that’s hard to 
locate and hard to cure, not to mention 
the expense. If faults develop in the 
joints of basement beams, the floors sag, 
doors and windows don’t shut or open 
properly, baseboards pull out of line. If 
faults develop in the joints of the roof, 
il sags, springs leaks, and causes no end 
of trouble. 

In the West, we have 2 factors that 
make fault-proof joints imperative. We 
never know when where an earth- 
quake will strike, and we have a mania 
for building on hillsides. Even a small 
earthquake puts a sudden, severe strain 
on the joints of a house that may cause 
permanent weaknesses. The soil on our 
hillsides has a habit of shifting and slid- 
ing. This movement, slight as it often 
is, puts a severe strain on timber joints 
that may lead to difficulties. Faults in 
joints also develop from ordinary wear 


or 


and tear. 

Over the problem of making joints as 
strong and enduring as the 2 timbers 
joined, engineers and architects puzzled 
a long time. The problem was solved in 
Europe, during the war, in the perfection 
of several devices, which have recently 
been introduced into the United States 
and are now obtainable here in the West. 

The devices are called Teco Timber 
Connectors, and the one that meets all 
home building requirements is the Teco 





Toothed Ring. It’s made of heavy, non- 
rusting, non-corroding sheet steel in the 
shape of a double-toothed ring, the teeth 
being sharpened. The rings come in 4 
diameters, but a 4-inch size is considered 
standard for residential construction. 
The ring is imbedded to half its depth 
i.. the contacting surfaces of the timbers 
joined, and they're also bolted to give 
double strength. Teco Rings may be used 








These toothed rings make joints stronger 


to join timbers at an angle or end to 
end. In the latter case a splice is laid 
over the joint to produce a strain-proof 
connection. Efficiency of the device lies 
in the fact that it distributes and equal- 
izes ordinary and emergency strains and 
thrusts put upon timbers. Nails, no mat- 
ter how large, have limited ability to 
carry and distribute because 
they’re driven in a straight line or at 
only a slight angle. Under undue strain 
they bend and work loose, but the circu- 


weight, 





Thoroughly new is this air-conditioning gas-burning furnace manufactured by the Payne Fur- 
nace and Supply Co. It created much interest in the Modern California House of New Ideas 
built last spring in Westwood Hills, Los Angeles 
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lar shape and toothed design of the rings 
prevents them from working loose. 

Use of Teco Rings is indicated in join- 
ing basement beams and timbers, in join- 
ing the heavy side timbers of stairs to 
the building, in joining roof trusses at 
the peaks of the roof and to the building 
proper. By making these joints and mem- 
bers, which bear the major masses of 
the house, fault-proof, the home owner 
reduces to the minimum hazards from 
earthquakes and shifting soils, and adds 
immeasurably to his home’s safety. 

Teco Rings are manufactured by the 
Timber Engineering Co. A. C. Horner, 
85 Second St., San Francisco, is the west- 
ern sales agent, from whom architects 
and building supply houses may obtain 
the rings. The 4-inch rings are priced 
at $12.98 a hundred, which quantity is 
sufficient for the average sized home. 
30lts to use with the rings run about 
$10.00 additional. Thus for less than $25 
home builders can have a house with 
joints as solid and safe as the timbers 
themselves. 


Buffet Beds 
for Sleeping Porches 


Lillian Crockett of Santa Maria, Calif., | 


once lived in an apartment that had a 
buffet bed—the kind that is pushed into 


the wall by day and pulled out at night. | 
The idea appealed to Mrs. Crockett and | 


now she plans to use such beds when she 
builds her house of dreams. The bed- 


rooms will open onto a sleeping porch, | 
and the buffet beds, instead of rolling | 
into a deep hideaway, will slide back and | 
forth between bedrooms and porch, as | 


wanted. 

The bedsteads will be built by some 
cabinet worker who will make regula- 
tion beds with plain legless headboards 


and footboards exactly the same height | 
(about 3 feet). These will fit into the | 
bedroom wall as snugly as a refrigerator | 


door fits into its frame. If one chooses 
to sleep in the bedroom the bed stays 
indoors. If one prefers the sleeping porch, 
the bed rolls out, head first, the foot- 
board then fitting into the vacant space 
in the wall partition. When Mrs. Crockett 
wants to sweep instead of sleep, the bed 
rolls wherever it isn’t wanted. 


CH 


hip VES | 


Don't carry your house on your 
mind when Sunset Homes Consul- 
tation Service is so willing to help 
you with your building problems. 
We do not furnish house plans but 
we do answer bothersome ques- 
tions. Be sure to state your ques- 
tions clearly and completely, and 
enclose a 3-cent stamp for reply. 
Address letters to Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service, 576 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco. 
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MILK-JOY For Everyone! 


More and more adults are discovering that what's good for the 
youngsters is good for the parents. They've discovered, too, that 
Golden State milk, fresh, rich, and creamy, is an enjoyable drink. 

Try drinking a glass of Golden State milk with your meals or 


between meals. Zest for life and good health go hand in hand. 





And Golden State milk promotes both! 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


; DAIRY PRODUCTS 


MILK - CREAM - BUTTER - COTTAGE CHEESE 
'1CE CREAM - CHEESE «- EVAPORATED MEL K 
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THE NEXT ONE IN 
GETS 


ATHLETE S FOOT 





SHE’S A 


“CARRIER” 


HE young lady who just made the beau- 
tiful swan dive has Athlete’s Foot. 


If you could see the infection her bare 
feet spread you would hesitate before you 
put your own feet on the plank. 


The danger lurks everywhere—at the 
club, at the beach, even in your own bath- 
room, and your family may be the next to 
suffer. 


Why not use Absorbine Jr. as an Ounce 
of Prevention? 

Since it kills the fungus, it is foolhardy to 
wait until you get Athlete’s Foot before do- 
ing something about it. 


Keep a bottle in your club locker. Douse 
it on after every swim, every shower. 


If you already have a case of Athlete’s 
Foot, use Absorbine Jr. morning and night. 


Go to your druggist today and ask for 
Absorbine Jr. and accept no cheap imita- 
tion. Unknown substitutes may not only 
be ineffective but actually dangerous to 
your condition. Price, $1.25 a bottle. For 
a free sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 


If you are suffering with an extreme case, consult 
a doctor. So difficult is it to kill the fungi that 
cause Athlete’s Foot, your own socks can re-infect 
you unless boiled 20 minutes when washed. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





Relieves sore " aches, 
bruises, sprains and Sunburn 








C omMENCEMENT of work on the 
new Little Truckee River dam at low- 
water time this fall, will be a concrete 
proof that sportsmen, power companies, 
water districts, and property owners can 
all get together for the good of the fish. 

The Truckee and its tributaries, in- 
cluding the Little Truckee, used to be 
some of the finest trout streams in the 
country. Natural spawning grounds in 
the Little Truckee are numerous and 
good—especially for Lochleven trout. But 
recent diversions have resulted in long 
dry stretches where thousands of trout 
perish yearly. Now, by mutual agreement 
of all concerned, an “upstream” dam is 
to be built, and probably completed by 
the spring of 1938. The new dam, which 
will be on the Little Truckee about 7 
miles east of Truckee, will assure ade- 
quate water for propagation, and for 
migration of trout from Nevada rearing 
grounds to Lake Tahoe, and yet will al- 
low a steady flow (240 second feet) of 
water to go over the power dams at all 
times. The lake formed by the new dam 
will be about 65,000 acre feet, and will 
be fed by the Little Truckee and by In- 
dependence and Weber Lakes. 

A very sporting thing about the whole 
project is that Nevada is paying the bill, 
although the project itself lies within 
California, and both states will catch the 
benefits. Special godfather of the move- 
ment is the Protective Fish and Game 
Association of Nevada. As soon as the 
dam is completed, fish planting will be in 
order, and a closed season or two to give 
the trout a start. 


Hunting Wild Goats 
on Catalina 


Back in the mountains of the interior 
of Santa Catalina Island is a different 
world from the beachland of the coast— 
a land of tangled hills and canyons, as 
wild today as when the Spanish explorers 
first saw it. It was those Spaniards, com- 
ing 400 years ago, who left a few goats 
on the island—ancestors of the fine big 
wild ones that roam the hills today. 

The hunting season on these nimble- 
footed bearded billies is open the year 
‘round, and hunting them is a sporting 
thrill. 

From a horse’s back you spot your 
game with binoculars, maneuver to get 
within gunshot if his horns suit your 
taste, then dismount and fire at will. The 
gun to use is your favorite deer rifle; a 
30-06 or a 30-30 will be fine. Some goat 
hunters who have cowboy clothes wear 
them on these trips; but any hunting or 
outing clothes are O. K. as long as stout 
boots are included. Eagle Nest Lodge is 
the appropriate name of where you stay. 

There's no state license required, but 
hunters must get permits and a guide 
from the Santa Catalina Island Company. 










PAVEMENTS 
a __ eS 


= 


Three goats a day is the limit, and beyond 
that you pay $2 each. Even if you don’t 
get the limit, you have a fine ride through 
fern-floored canyons, over rugged passes, 
and beside sheer cliffs. 


Reviving the Ancient 
Sport of Falconry 


The sport of knights is not dead. Dr. 
Richard Bond, of the Wild Life Division 
of the National Park Service, is one of 
several enthusiastic western falconers 
(fawkners) who catch falcons (faw- 
kons), train them, and use them as hunt- 
ers. Falcons are kinds of hawk. He first 
became interested in this medieval sport 
several years ago, when he watched a 
falcon swoop down upon and kill a tur- 
key buzzard a good deal bigger than it- 
self. The flight, he says, was a beautiful 
thing to see. 

The cruelty that many people ascribe 
to falconry, Dr. Bond points out, is really 
much less objectionable than the cruelty 
of gun-hunting. A good falcon will kill 
very swiftly—in the air, either with his 
talons or by the mere impact of his at- 
tack, or (having brought a low-flying 
prey to earth) by biting instantaneously 
through the back of the neck. There’s 
virtually no pain. There’s far less fright 
than that caused by gunfire, because since 
bird life began birds have been preyed 
upon by other birds. They recognize in 
a falcon a familiar enemy; the sound of 
shooting is strange and strikes panic. 
The falcon never does things half way— 
he either makes his kill or not. He leaves 
no wounded birds to suffer and die. And 
the best a good goshawk, for instance, 
can do in a day is only about half the 
legal limit on quail. 

This goshawk (originally goose-hawk) 
found in Canada is very similar to the 
old European kind used by the gentlemen 
in your history books, but several other 
western falcon kinds can be trained 
equally well. The peregrine falcon, or 
western duck hawk, is one of the fastest 
flyers, making sometimes 200 miles an 
hour. The old-world lanner and its west- 
ern counterpart, the prairie falcon, aren’t 
much good for hunting—they lack spirit. 
Dr. Bond’s present concern is the train- 
ing of a young Cooper’s hawk which he 
caught in its nest. A young falcon, he 
says, is easier to train than an adult, but 
an adult makes a better hunter. 

Training procedure is like this. You 
tame your bird as you would any wild 
thing, accustoming him to your touch, 
your voice, etc. You teach him to answer 
your call or whistle. To avoid fright 
from passing cars, etc., you put a leather 
hood over his head (somewhat stiff so 
as not to rub), tie soft leather straps 
(“jesses”) 3 or 4 inches long to his legs, 
and carry him outdoors on your wrist. 
Then you uncover his head, let go of the 
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leg straps (which remain on his legs) 
and let him fly a short distance before 
calling or whistling for him to return. 
Give him a small bit of meat when he 
comes back. This is important. He must 
know he’ll be fed each time he returns. 
And when he makes his first kills, he 
must be fed his regular meat and not 
allowed to tear the take. Eventually you'll 
be able to call him back to your wrist 
from 1000 feet in the sky, or if he’s made 
a kill, to walk up to him—as to a trained 
hunting dog—and take the bird or animal. 

To stay in the pink of condition, a 
falcon should be given a minimum of an 
hour’s exercise every day. While he’s 
young you can keep him in a fair-sized 
cardboard box; when he grows bigger 
he should be kept fastened on a specially 
constructed perch (not in a cage) some- 
what as a parrot is kept. His diet consists 
entirely of meat, and an ordinary garden 
gopher is always a welcome dish. 

Open unwooded country is required | 


Another 


100.00 
Jn Cash Prizes 


DURING AUGUST 


Have you something New in Western Living 
—an especially good recipe for a dessert, a 
“sood idea” that can be put in use around 
the home, a new or unusual way of cooking 
apples? 

The editors of Sunset offer $100.00 in cash 
prizes for the best of these ideas submitted 
during the month of August. You may win a 
handsome prize for sharing your idea with 
the other 205,000 families who subscribe to 
this magazine that tells “What’s New in 


The Wires Go 
Rounds. Round 
And Come 
Out Here 














Western Living.” 


Read the details below: 


send in your entry today. 





$35 


lete menu telling what you like best to serve 
r a Thanksgivin 


fo 


€ G) 


for the best recipe entitled ‘My Favorite 
Desert for a Thanksgiving Dinner.’’ A com- 


dinner must accompany the 


recipe. For example, the Kitchen Cabinet recipes 
and menus on page 38 of this issue. 


$35 


for the best ‘“‘GOOD IDEA” about WEST- 
ERN LIVING—cooking, gardening. home- 


making, entertaining, building, travel or outdoor 


life; an 


shortcut, time saver, money saver, or 


other idea which can be expressed in 50 words 
or less. The shorter and more concise the better. 
For example: 


$30 


Preparing, cooking, and serving the 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to make book jackets 


of cellophane. Covers so made are tough 
and moisture repellent, and the title can 
always be easily read.”’ 


“IT’S A GOOD IDEA to gather eucalyptus 


seed vessels for the fireplace. A few of 
them thrown on the fire fill the room with 
a delicious fragrance.”’ 


for the best way of using fall or winter 
apples. Give complete instructions for 
dish. For 


examples, see ‘Cooking by the Calendar,”’ page 
42 of this issue. 


1. Put your name and address at the top of ae : aviet lata “orate tas one 
east: datak oF setae. . outstanding amateur golfer has played. ousdiic. 
2. All entries for the August contest must be | Special rail rates will be in effect from 


nn 


o 


THE RULES ARE SIMPLE 


a not later than midnight, August 


’ 


. All ideas submitted become the property of 


SUNSET Magazine and no manuscripts will 
be returned. However, if your entry doesn't 
win a prize, it may be found suitable for 
publication, and if so will be paid for at reg- 
ular rates for editorial material. 


. Any contestant is eligible to win one or more 


or all of the prizes 


. The editors of SUNSET Magazine will be the 


judges, and all entries are to be submitted 
with the understanding that their decision 
will be final. 


. In the event of a tie, duplicate prizes will be 


awarded 


. Entries are restricted to residents of the seven 


western states—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, Utah. 


. Prize winners will be notified by mail and 


prizes will be paid as soon as entries are 
judged. Winning entries will be published in 
the November issue of SUNSET Magazine. 
ADDRESS ALL ENTRIES TO 
THE AUGUST PRIZE EDITOR 








angling where before there was mome; | | Noagome.......cccocccssssssssssssucssssssssseeceeseeessesseie 
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for hunting with duck hawks, since they 
won’t go among trees or into brush. 
Crows are the only practical wild prey 
for them. A goshawk or a Cooper’s hawk 
will go into less open country. The for- 
mer is good on jack or cottontail rabbits 
but is too big and awkward for quail; 
the latter is good on cottontails and quail. 
Partridges can be hunted with duck 
hawk, goshawk, or Cooper’s hawk. 
Whether you like hunting or not, the 
pure thrill of training the bird and watch- 
ing his faultless flight is sufficient recom- 
pense for your pains. It’s an interesting 
thing, says Dr. Bond, who is in touch 
with most of the falconers in the U. S., 
that the men who’ve done the most in 
training falcons are aviators. To them 
the flight is a source of perpetual wonder. 


Golf in the 
Canadian Rockies 


Amateur golfers have a fine chance to 
combine a fall vacation in the Canadian 
Rockies with play on one of the best, 
most sporty, and most scenic courses in 
North America. September 6 to 12 is 


golf week at Jasper National Park, Albta., | 
Pole | 


and that means the annual Totem 
Trophy Tournament, in which many an 


all points to Jasper for this big event, 
and all-expense tours will include accom- 
modations and meals at Jasper Lodge. 


A new principle will rule future fish | 
plantings in national parks and mont- | 


ments, according to the Park Service. 
It’s the principle already applied to flora 
and fauna in these areas—namely, don’t 
disturb nature’s delicate balance. 

Instead of stocking fishless lakes, for 
instance, or mixing outside species of fish 
with the native ones, the practice will be 
to keep nature natural—plant native fish 
with native fish, and no fish with no fish. 
Even where fish planted would provide 


























If there are not enough convenience 
outlets around the house, the hands 
of your most efficient and willing 
servant are tied. 


Electricity costs the same whether 
you draw it all from one convenience 
outlet by using your appliances one 
at a time, or whether you have 
numerous outlets where appliances 
can be used simultaneously. 


Electricity is the cheapest servant 
you can employ. It should be avail- 
able wherever you need it without 
disconnecting lamps or any other 
appliances. 


Only proper wiring can give you 
this service at all the places you 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Paciric Coast EvectricaLt Bureau 
Department A-7 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


Please send me the Bureau's free information 
on modern wiring for electrical convenience 
in the home. 
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Distress after Meals, Colds and other minor Aches and Pains. 
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NEW PERENNIAL CHART 
A list of worthwhile biennials and perennials, 
telling when to plant them and where, has just 
been prepared by the Sunset Garden Dept. Send a 
self-addressed stamped envelope to the Garden 
Dept., Sunset, 576 Sacramento, San Francisco, for 
this list. 





Unsighty DANDRUFF 


Stop Experimenting —Use Glover's! 
Glover's is famous for removing Dandruff, 
relieving Itching Scalp and checking excessive 
Falling Hair! Start to- 
day with Glover's 
Mange Medicine and fol- 
low with Glover’s Medi- 
cated Soap for the sham- 
poo. Sold at all Druggists. 
Or have your Barber give 
you Glover’s Treatment. 
For FREE BOOKLET on 
proper Care of the Hair 
and Scalp, write Glover's, 
462 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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LEANING ON MY HOE 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 
His Garden Experiences 





templation, planning, dreaming about 
one’s garden and enjoying it, rather than 
one for exertion, even for visiting nurs- 
eries or other people’s gardens. So I am 
going to advise sitting in one’s patio, 
drinking cool drinks and letting the world 
go by, with merely the suggestion that 
where the summer evenings are pleasant 
we miss a lot, particularly those not at 
home during the day, if some portions 
of the garden adjacent to the house can- 
not be illuminated. By accident one of 
the lights on my garage happens to make 
of a pink double-flowering plum, Prunus 
Blirieana, a perfectly lovely night pic- 
ture early each spring when it flowers. 
From this I judge a comparatively small 
outlay, if expended where it would throw 
light on attractive groups or masses of 
color, would be a good investment. This 
recommendation is not subsidized by my 
local light company. 


There may be argument about my 
plant-of-the-month, Aster Frikarti, but 
it surely has claims to consideration. This 
hybrid, sometimes listed as Wonder of 
Staffa, is rather recently from Switzer- 
land, and is quite distinct from the doz- 
ens of desirable new Michaelmas daisies 
of the novi-belgii type. Not very tall, 
with me about 2 feet, probably higher 
where the summers are less dry, its 
rather widely-branching stems are cov- 
ered with large lavender-blue flowers of 
a pleasing shade, an ornament in the Au- 
gust and September garden and even 
useful for cutting. I don’t find it an al- 
most too tolerant plant like Climax or 
its relatives, but if it asks for a bit more 
care in feeding and watering, it deserves 
it. It is still only available in plants from 
the more progressive nurseries carrying 
herbaceous plants. 


As an aid to keeping cool in midsum- 
mer I will discuss this month no flowers 
of warm coloring. But first may I give a 
partial list of grey-leaved plants, not only 
cooling in themselves but useful as peace- 
makers in a border of divers colors. We 
do need such foliage, to prevent the 
heated arguments that arise when scarlet 
and pink come close together. Most of 
them are south Europeans inured to long 
dry summers, therefore well adapted to 
Pacific Coast gardens. All are of the 
easiest cultivation. In most cases the 
flowers are of blue or pink, the preferred 
colors to go with grey foliage. Of the 
dwarfer things suitable for edgings, we 
have the creeping, too often encroach- 
ing, Cerastium tomentosum, with nice 


| Aucusr should be a month for con- little white flowers. Several members of 


the dianthus or pink family have grey 
foliage, in particular the Cheddar Pink, 
Dianthus caesius, and D. plumarius, both 
easily raised from seed or cuttings. The 
perennial Alyssum saxatile might be bet- 
ter if it had not bright yellow flowers, 
but its creamy form, A. saratile citrinum, 
is easy to use. Among the helianthemums 
or sun roses I have several with grey leaf- 
age, the best one having pink flowers. 
Nepeta Mussini, a catmint, is grey and its 
lavender spikes of flowers are in perfect 
harmony. The lavender cotton—it is 
handicapped by the botanical name of 
Santolina Chamaecyparissus — is slightly 
taller; it can be sheared into shape and 
used as a very dwarf hedge, but is al- 
ways pleasant even if allowed to grow 
naturally, though its very plebian yellow 
daisy-like flowers are best never allowed 
to be born. It comes easily from August 
cuttings. 

Among somewhat taller grey-leaved 
plants the lavenders are outstanding and 
have the advantages of flowers of good 
color and of scent. I particularly like the 
dwarf English form, but they are all good 
and are readily rooted from cuttings in 
autumn even outdoors. The horned poppy, 
Glaucium flavum, with me not a very 
longlived perennial, does have yellow 
flowers, but they are of so deep a shade as 
to be pleasing even with grey. Gypso- 
phila paniculata is grey in effect; the re- 
cent additions with large double flowers, 
like Bristol Fairy, add to their value. 
Artemesia Silver King has proved valu- 
able—a herbaceous plant of about 3 feet 
high with filmy grey foliage. 


There are lots of late summer flower- 
ing blue herbaceous perennials, notably 
the Michaelmas daisies or asters and the 
salvias, but of blue shrubs for this time 
there are not many. One of the best and 
most easily obtained is Caryopteris in- 
cana, misnamed the blue spirea, a decidu- 
ous shrub a couple of feet high with 
whorls of grey-blue flowers which are 
quite pleasing. It is perfectly hardy, of 
easy culture, and can be headed back 
each spring to one foot, thus keeping it 
topped with new growth and the flowers 
which are produced on it. There are more 
recent species of caryopteris, one C. tan- 
gutica and another C. mongolica, both 
from China and of more intense color, 
but I don’t find them offered in America 
as yet. There are also a number of de- 
ciduous shrubby hybrid ceanothus, gar- 
den forms of our evergreen wild lilacs, 
raised in France, hence their names. They 
are all midsummer flowering, of simple 
requirements, but all need a heavy spring 
pruning to help them keep their figures 
(for like some humans they are subject 
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to middle age spread) and to encourage 
the new growth on which flowers are 
produced. Gloire de Versailles, a powder 
blue, is quite the best, but there is a little- 
distributed one of deeper blue, called 
Indigo (Bonnel, the Seattle nurseryman, 
lists it), and I have the queer grey-pink 
Marie Simon, of a shade I remember in 
the covering of my grandmother’s sofa 
50 years ago, a decidedly weaker grower. 


In my introduction this month I men- 
tioned pleasant dreaming, but there are 
other kinds. After a hard evening pre- 
siding at a meeting of the California 
Horticultural Society, I had a dream. 
Members of this organization bring to 
its dinner meetings specimens—plant ma- 
terials, we call them—and each is dis- 
cussed informally from a botanical, cul- 
tural, and garden use point of view. I 
dreamed I was a plant material. 

I found myself curled up in the back 
of our coupe; it was a bit dark and stuffy. 
Suddenly the top was lifted and my wife 
said, “Will someone help me carry up 
this specimen?” A couple of members, 
whom I had previously quite liked, 
grabbed me by the legs and residual hair 
and dragged me up to the meeting place. 
Someone said, “It looks a bit wilted,” 
so they dropped my feet into a big bucket 
of cold water. Gardeners looked at me 
and said, “I wonder who on earth 
brought that to the meeting.” I watched 
everyone eating but I couldn’t tell them 
how hungry I was nor ask for a cup of 
hot coffee at least. Then I was stood up 
on a table, and in answer to a question of 
who brought me in, my wife said she 
had, that she had found me in the back 
yard and would like me identified. One 
of our botanists pulled one of my ears 
and murmured, “Three-lobed,” pushed 
up my nose, looked under it and whis- 
pered, “Hirsute”—apparently I needed a 
shave — then said, “This is a unique 
specimen, a Mitchella inconspicua, variety 
nana.” In response to invitation other 
members commented on me. One said 
she had never seen me anywhere but in 
shady places. Another said I shouldn't 
be overfed (I hadn’t had a bite of din- 
ner) or I would get gross and weedy. 
Someone added I was subject to insect 
pests and needed frequent spraying with 
Black Leaf 40, whaleoil soap, and Volck. 
A fourth thought I needed frequent cut- 
ting down to the ground. A landscape 
architect felt my coat (I happened to be 
wearing my Harris tweed) and said I 
had a rough but interesting texture and 
should not be planted too freely, perhaps 
best fitted for one of those rough red 
rockeries, the kind I have always hated. 

Then it was asked how I could be in- 
creased. Someone said cuttings, and at 
that a nurseryman, a member, said he 
would demonstrate how. He pulled a big 
pair of pruning shears out of his pocket, 
took hold of my nose—and I woke up 
with a yell which roused the echoes of 
Wildcat Canyon. Hereafter I will be 
more considerate of plants’ feelings. 
Here’s the best way to beat the birds, says Mrs. 
C. H. Bradbury of Modesto, Calif., who makes fake 
cats out of rabbit skins and old fur collars. Sta- 


tioned in the strawberry patch, these cats are just 
as scary as real ones. 
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CAMPHO-PHENIQUE- 


The Soothing Antiseptic Dressing 
TAKES the 4 FC H AWAY 


Send tor FREE SAMPLE-— Dept. S-3, CAMPHO-PHENIQUE CO., St. Louis, Mo 








LOS GATOS OPPORTUNITY 


Two-acre Los Gatos estate with 12-room house and 
separate 3-room cottage, well- located on state high- 
way and bus lines, just within city limits. Only 56 
miles, one hour and fifteen minutes, from San 
Francisco. Ideal building, location and climate for 
convalescent home. House now partly divided and 
rented in four units. Priced low enough to make 
an attractive investment as income property. Part 
of land can be subdivided for building lots. Write 
Owner, 

371 SAN JOSE AVE. LOS GATOS, CALIF. 





CALIFORNIA RANCH BARGAIN 


240-ACRE RANCH in Sutter County. Some of the 
most fertile farm land in California. River-bottom 
soil fronting on Sacramento River, near schools, 
state highway and railroad. Produces exceptional 
crops a ah. gtain, beans, rice, sugar beets, 
corn and deciduous fruits. Five Acres Eureka Eng- 
lish walnuts now at peak of production. Two 
houses, one large barn. Most of acreage can be 
double cropped. Partly under irrigation now. 
Abundant water available. Will sell at a sacrifice, 
as a whole or in 80-acre tracts. Write Owner— 


371 SAN JOSE AVE. LOS GATOS, CALIF. 








You MEN 
with Sjensilive Shin! 





Here's how to 
take the ‘claws” 
out of your razor! 





A razor should not pull 
“claw” your beard. It should 


glide along gently and smooth- AT OUR EXPENSE 


ly. If yours doesn’t, then 
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and —sTEST IT 


7 Get Mentholatum Brushless 


need Mentholatum Brushless. _ from your druggist on a money- 
which is made especially for back guarantee, or write the 
men with sensitive skin. It takes | Mentholatum Company, Dept. 


the “claws” out of your razor. 
Mentholatum Brushless is the 
result of forty years’ experience 


in making a preparation 


cools and soothes irritated skin. 
That’s why it is so effective in 
preventing razor irritation. It 
leaves your face delightfully 
soothed. Its tonic effect keeps 
the skin fine and smooth. And it 
thoroughly softens the beard, 
lubricates the skin, gives more 
shaves per blade,saves time 


and money. 


B-2, Wichita, Kansas, for liberal 
trial tube. 
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OF TELLTALE 
ODORS! 


TorLet odors are a danger sign. They warn 
ou of breeding germs that threaten health. 
ummer is the time for added care in the 

bathroom. Keep toilets clean and safe with 

Sani-Flush. 

Here’s an odorless powder, that’s made 
especially to clean toilets. Just dash a bit 
in the bowl (following directions on the can), 
flush, and the job is done. No scrubbing. No 
scouring. No work at all. Yet the porcelain 

listens like new. Spots and stains vanish. 

dors and germs are killed. The hidden tra 
that no other method can clean is safe an 
sanitary. Sani-Flush cannot harm plumb- 
ing. It is also effective for cleaning automobile 
radiators (directions on can). Sold by grocery, 
drug, hardware, and five-and-ten-cent stores 

—25 and 10 cent sizes. The , 

Hygienic Products Co., Can- 

ton, Ohio. 
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AN IDEAL TOP DRESSING 
FOR LAWNS and GARDENS 


by’ pe is the time to top dress your lawn and 
garden with manured peat moss, if you 
want to keep a healthy-looking garden and 
lawn. 

This inexpensive poultry by-product sup- 
plies the much-needed nitrogen for plant life 
-yet will not burn or leach. The millions of 
tiny moisture-absorbing peat moss cells store 
up this valuable plant food and slowly re- 
lease it in solution to the roots of plants 
without waste as it is needed. 


Secure your manured peat moss from a 
near-by registered poultryman. The Peat Inst1- 
tute Ba fh poe will gladly send you his name 
and supply you with a free book- 
let giving timely garden informa- 
tion. 


T ree vVatuaste 
FOLDER 

PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA sM-8 

Div. Peat Import Corporation 

155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Send folder and tell me where I can secure 
Manured Peat Moss. 
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City. 















GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





Start Biennials 
and Perennials Now 


Annuals live one year—no more— 
Then they're as dead as a nail in a door. 


Biennials live just twice as long. 
After two years they get the gong. 


Perennials, the toughest group. 
Thrive many years before they droop. 


Beginning gardeners are usually puz- 
zled by the plant terms “annuals,” “bien- 
nials,” and “perennials,” so this little 
jingle was written to help them remem- 
ber the differences. 

Annuals are the bedding plants most 
frequently seen. They’re easy to grow, 
and pay quick dividends in colorful 
blooms. For these reasons the nursery 
staff at Golden Gate Park grows 1,000,- 
000 annuals every year to be used in 
beautifying San Francisco’s park system. 

Biennials are plants that last but 2 
years. They’re started from seed in Au- 
gust and bloom the following summer. 
Biennials produce only leaves the first 






BUILD YOUR OWN DESIGN 
Firoplace AROUND A 
SUPERIOR 


hoat circulating UNIT | 
open fireplace; circulates 2” 


uniform heat to far corners F 

and adjoining rooms. Eco- SUPERIOR FIREPLACE 
nomical way of heating HEAT CIRCULATOR 
large living and game MO: UH a 
rooms, small bungalows, 
mountain and lake cabins, 
Burns all fuels. Guar- 
anteed: Smokeless, lifetime 
service and maximum heat- 
ing results. Write for name 
of distributor near you. Ad- 
vise if building new or re- 
modeling present fireplace. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
1046 South Olive Street Los Angeles, California 


Feemin di CTS 


Sunset readers about to build new homes 


Provides cheerful glow of 
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should see Casa de Vista, the demonstra- 
tion house built by the Los Angeles Invest- 


ment Co., and furnished by Bullock’s Bu- 





year, apparently storing up energy to be 
used in forming flowers the second year. | 
The commonest biennial is the honesty | 
plant, or Lunaria biennis. 

Perennials are plants which live more | 
than 2 years. Though it’s evident that | 
trees and shrubs live more than 2 years, | 
the term is applied to herbaceous rather | 
than woody plants. The roots of peren- | 
nials continue to live, sending up new | 
shoots and flowers every year. Peonies 
are a well-known example. 

August is the best month to sow, in 
flats or pots, biennial and perennial seeds 
for next year. Californians can still start 
certain tougher annuals for this year. 
Many gardeners are confused as to 
proper seed-sowing time, probably due 
to the writings in English garden books | 
which advise the sowing of biennials and | 
perennials in June. Western gardeners 
will find such advice has 3 disadvan- 
tages. In the first place fresh seed is not | 
available that early. Secondly, plants | 
started in June will be no better than 
those started 2 months later. Two months 
of extra care can thus be saved. Thirdly, 
gardeners in the colder sections will find 
that plants started early will grow too 
large to be overwintered easily in cold 
frames. 

Study the seed catalogs of western 
seedsmen. Decide which plants have the 
most appeal and whether they have 
proper places in the garden scheme. It 
will be wise to note the blooming dates 
of the various flowers. By making a care- 
ful choice of flowers which bloom at dif- 
ferent months, the greatest possible con- 
tinuous enjoyment is derived, even from 
small gardens. Plan the garden in scale 
on drawing paper, and use colored cray- 
ons to indicate the garden color scheme. 
Changes are easily made on paper, while 
substitutions can hardly be made after 
the plants are growing in the garden. 








When selecting varieties it should be 


reau of Interior Decoration. The house, 
located at 3711 Northland Drive, Los An- 
geles, is open for inspection daily from 11 


to 9. 
Es 


Sunset’s Garden Editor has @ 
contacted owners of outstand- 


ing gardens from Seattle to 





San Diego, and has secured 

their permission to let Sunset readers stop 
in to see their gardens this summer. For a 
complete list of these interesting western 
gardens open to Sunset readers, send a self- 
addressed stamped envelope to the Garden 
Dept., Sunset Magazine, 576 Sacramento 


Street, San Francisco. 

























TAKE NO CHANCES | 


USE ONLY GENUINE 
O-CEDAR POLISH 
THAT RESTORES 
LUSTRE QUICKLY 
AND EASILY. IT'S 
BEEN PROTECTING 
FURNITURE FOR 
28 YEARS. DONT 
ACCEPT SUBSTITUTES 
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remembered that some plants will like 
full sun, some partial shade, and a few 
full shade. For examples, scabiosas thrive 
in the sun, foxgloves like partial shade, 
and Japanese anemones full shade. Choose 
warm colors for the sunny beds, and 
cool colors for shaded areas. 

As soon as varieties have been selected, 
send for the seeds at once, and sow 
them in coarse freshwater sand in flats. 
The seedlings should be shifted when 
they’ve reached a height of one inch. 
Transplant them to flats of soil consist- 
ing of 2 parts garden loam, one part well- 
rotted manure, one part peat moss, and 
one part coarse freshwater sand. In the 
colder sections of the West, the seed- 
lings should be overwintered in cold 
frames and planted out in the spring, in 
late April or in May. In the milder parts 
plants can be set out in their places in 
October. 

Biennials are considerably taller than 
annuals, and many are taller than the 
common perennials. Their landscape 
value serves 2 purposes: first, to provide 
accent; and secondly, to provide screens 
or background. Hollyhocks are especially 
good for accenting an entrance to an 
old-fashioned garden. Landscapists long 
ago learned the value of foxgloves as 
screen plants. 

There’s little to recommend the prac- 
tice of grouping biennials by themselves. 
On large places where there’s abundant 
space it’s permissible to do so, though 
it’s generally conceded that biennials are 
best when combined with perennials in 
the border. 

It’s no simple task to plan a mixed 
border. Garden pictures are not easy to 
create, and require all the skill of an 
artist. A person’s favorite color may be 
expressed. Pinks and blues might pre- 
vail; or flashing scarlet, with deep blue 
such as delphiniums and Oriental pop- 
pies. 

When doubtful of the harmony of 
reds, pinks, and blues, use white spar- 
ingly as a foil to separate them. Pale 
yellow, with shades of violet and purple, 
looks well in the shaded sections of the 
garden. A half-shaded border can be 
edged in violas or calceolarias, with pur- 
ple honesty, evening primrose, nicotiana, 
and Japanese anemones in the rear. 
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Pita’ Shaded 
- DP Nooks 
Aconitum Japanese anemone 
Astilbe Mimulus 
Bleeding Heart Primrose 
Campanula Thalictrum 
Columbine Trollius 
Doronicum Viola 
Helleborus Virginia Bluebells 


All come in various colors 
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Prize-Winning 
Book Review 

In Adios for June we offered a $10 
prize for the best book review sub- 
mitted before June 10. James Neill 
Northe, poet and editor of Silhouettes, 
the international magazine of poetry, 
was voted the winner with his word pic- 
ture of Gone With The Wind by Mar- 
garet Mitchell (The Macmillan Co., $3). 
Here is his review: 

Poor Scarlett O’Hara rebelled against 
being a “lady” so much of the time, but 
in the pre-Civil War days, no girl could 
express herself and still remain the ideal 
of Southern womanhood. Widowed at 
17 with her fun automatically cut off, 
and relegated to the groups of matrons 
from 16 to 90, poor Scarlett found that 
life held little of the romance and danc- 
ing she had known but a year before. 
Then came Rhett Butler, who was not 
“received,” because he had taken a young 
lady out riding and due to an accident 
did not get her home before dark; due 
to the fact, also, that he was farsighted 
and could see the inevitable “bottling 
up” of the Confederacy and did not 
bother to hide his beliefs, and last but 
not least, Southern doors were barri- 
caded against him because it was whis- 
pered he made money out of the block- 
ading of merchandise. 

There is probably no book on this sub- 
ject as faithful in presentation of the 
Confederacy at that period, and through 
the thousand and thirty-seven pages of 
Gone With The Wind the reader actually 
lives the lives one by one of the central 
characters. There is no attempt to dis- 
guise facts or present startling opinions. 
The days go by, with their usual events, 
slowly reaching the peak of Gettysburg, 
until the futility of the whole outlook 
is a vital thing. War and party-feeling 
are portrayed to the limit, and the use- 
lessness and defeat of the thing that 
brought on the War is admirably han- 
dled. History is less glamorous than the 
historians would have us think, yet no- 
where is there a shred of evidence point- 
ing to exaggeration of any event; rather 
the hopelessness and despair is brought 
forward in relief to the lives of those 
moving through the book. 


House Trailers and 
How to Build Them 


More than 300,000 people in this coun- 
try are today living on wheels, and many 
more would if they thought they could 
build their own trailers. How to Build 
Motor Car Trailers, by A. Frederick 
Collins (Lippincott, $2.00), is the new 
book that tells how. ‘Most men, and not 
a few women, have a native ability to 
use tools and, it follows, they like to 
build things,” says Mr. Collins, and he 


then proceeds to tell the reader how to 
build a tourist trailer and a de luxe one. 
He goes through it all step by step, with 
the help of diagrams, drawings, and spe- 
cifications: tells what kind of wood to 
use and why; how to do the wiring, 
flooring, wall covering; how to install 
the sink, water container, and toilet. He 
also suggests furnishings and gives prices 
of all items. 


The First 
Gourd Book 


People interested in gourds will like 
The First Gourd Book which has just 
been written by Helen M. Tillinghast, 
an eastern grower who has had long ex- 
perience in gourd-gardening. It is the 
first American book devoted exclusively 
to this subject. Although it has only 33 
pages, the book contains volumes of in- 
formation for the novice. There are con- 
cise directions for hand-pollination, for 
treatment of disease and pests, and for 
home and exhibit arrangements. Two 
pages of illustrations make possible the 
identification of the commonly seen 
gourds and also show cross-sections of a 
gourd flower and fruit. Price 50 cents. 
Published by the author at Vernon, Conn. 


Rolling Wheels and 
Hills of Gold 


Among the entries in the book review 
contest was one from Thelma Skang 
Clark, grade teacher in Rio Linda, Calif. 
The books she selected to recommend to 
western juveniles are Rolling Wheels 
and Hills of Gold by Katharine Grey. 
This is what she says about them: 

If you are between the ages of 8 and 
16 (or even if you are considerably 
older), and especially if your great- 
greats came west before the days of 
automobiles and streamlined trains, you 
will be interested in Katharine Grey’s 
Rolling Wheels, and its companion book, 
Hills of Gold. The Lamberts, according 
to Granny, 82 but still with the light of 
adventure in her eyes, have always “had 
traipsin’ on the mind,” so when tales 
of the wonderful West begin to circu- 
late, they are among the first to under- 
take the long, arduous, thrilling journey 
to the land of promise. Rolling Wheels 
takes us almost bodily with this cour- 
ageous family on their long trek west. 
In Hills of Gold we experience all the 
excitement and anxiety of working a 
claim with Jerd and Jim Lambert, and 
at the same time in both books we are 
given a sensible, sane, realistic view of 
California during one of its most ro- 
mantic periods. Although the action oc- 
curs almost 90 years ago, it comes closer 
to the reader than most modern tales of 
adventure. Published by Little, Brown 
and Co. Price $2 for each book. 














Be sure the clothes 
you take away are marked 


ith Cash's) vexis 

w NAMES 
At school or traveling, clothes must be marked. Use 
CASH'S WOVEN NAMES. Easily attached with thread 
or CASH'S NO-SO Cement. The genuine have “Cash's” 
woven in the cutting space. Orders shipped from 
mill 4 days after mill receives them. Ask your 
dealer or write us. 


Trial Offer: Send 15¢ for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement 


Sh ar eters 


CASHS} 3 doz $150 G doz$2. NO-S0} 25¢ 
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Gove 20% gee 
FLOOR SPACE Sic! \ 


- + -WITH THIS NEW —, \ 
DISAPPEARING DOOR “Gniizeo wirm oisappEARING DOORS 
Noiseless and perfect i in operation. . . . Patented steel frame 
requires no extra wall thickness. .. . Adaptable to any door. 
See your dealer or write directly to us for further information. 
E. C. PITCHER COMPANY 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Cyifts 
Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 


5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Stained glass 


ts flowers lure ruby- 
Sapphire. throated emerald 


gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
and wa- 
ter and 
serve.” 


461 Market St. 















WINTHROP PACKARD 
1452 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


, RAMONA CHARM STRINGS 


Colorful, 20-inch string of California seed pods. 
Vividly enameled i in bright colors. Ideal for interior 
and exterior decoration—entrances, garden walls, 
fireplaces. 
There is a legend that good fortune attends anyone 
entering a door, over which seed pods 
are hung. Price postage prepaid, 

THE POTTERY & GIFT SHOP 
34 Third Ave. San Mateo, Calif. 
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SHOPPING CENTER 
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INSTALL AN 
IRONCRAFT 
GARDEN GRILL 


FOR YOUR BARBECUE PIT 


No more waiting for proper coals . . . this Gar- 
den Grill is adjustable — may be easily raised or 
lowered. The steel grate and frame work is well 
braced for strength. Fry Plates, Draft Doors, and 
Oven Doors available. complete working drawings 
and instructions for building barbecue pits free 
with order. Write today for free descriptive folder. 
IRONCRAFT, INC. 
Division California Plow Co. 
810 Polhemus Street San Jose, California 





Instead of M. 
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DIFFERENT ... in a class by 
itself, because Pulvex also pre- 


vents reinfestation for days! . 
Non-irritating. Harmless to Kills Them Off 
pets. Ideal forcats. Backed by and 

93 years’ experience. Sold on 

money-back guarantee. At Keeps Them Off 


drug and pet stores, 50 cents. 


PuLVE XxX 


FLEA POWDER 
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.. MEANS 1 INCH OF RAIN! Keep your lawn 
in perfect condition with a Thompson Sprin- 
kling System. The opening of the sprinkler valve 
brings a refreshing, even spray to every part 
of your lawn area— and, down go your water 
bills! Plan today to install a Tey Sprin- 

kling System. 
Send for FREE literature. 


LOM P SO} 


Sprinkling Systems 


Thompson Mfg. Co., 2251 E. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














The Aiibiesatilile Grate 
Insures An Even Heat 


The Barbecue and Grill Stove is ideal for your 
garden barbecue. Fuel grate ig 3 be raised or 


lowered to secure desired heat. Ruggedly con- 
structed of cast iron and steel. Barbecue stove 
itself is 27 inches high. Shipped ready for use. 
Also movable Fuel and Grill Grates furnished to 
be walled in stone or brick fireplaces. Write for 
folder and prices. Grill size, 21” x 21”. 


W. S. Weaver, Manufacturer 
1041 So. Olive St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BUILD YOUR OWN 





FIREP Aca 


New Inexpensive, 
Error Proof Method 


Build with concrete blocks—then use “‘as is,’ 
or refinish with plaster, tile, brick or stone. 
Anyone who can make a wooden box can 
build a scientifically correct, smokeless fire- 
place, suitable for summer cottage or per- 
(_) manent home. 
EVERY DETAIL PLANNED AND DESCRIBED IN 
CONCISE EVERYDAY LANGUAGE. More than 100 
drawings, plans, and designs. Chapters on finding your 
own sand and gravel, mixing and coloring concrete, cement 
mortar, and plaster, etc. Send for your copy now. If not 
satisfied, return book undamaged in 3 days for full refund. 
Price $1.00 postpaid, cash with order, 
or sent C. O. D., postal fee extra. 
P. W. MIEGEL P. O. Box 541 








Oakland, Cal. 
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DOG»°CAT FOOD 





FRE BOOK — “Raising & Training Dogs” 
Write “DR. ROSS” — Los Alamitos, Cal. 
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Destroy green weeds with fire 


Yards, gravel drives, walks, 
etc., can be quickly and ef- 
fectively cleaned by the 


KER-O-KIL 


scorching process. Burn fire 
trails while weeds are still 
green. KER-O-KIL solves your 
weed problem. Prices within 
reach of all. Write for FREE 
Bulletin 127-S. 












338 BRANNAN $517. 


, KER-O:KIL MFG. CO. 
"Se 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF GARDENING 


for Women 


(Formerly at Hayward) 
Now established on the Stanford Campus 


A private and non-residential school offering a full 
course in practical gardening to women and girls in 
search of a profitable and interesting career. 


Short courses by arrangement. 
Fall term opens October Ist. Write for prospectus. 


MISS ELSA UPPMAN 


P.O. Box 427, Station A Palo Alto, Calif. 


SUNSET 

















SUNSET 
SHOPPING CENTER 


Cfardening Specials 
EARLY Sweet Peas 


The following ten have been chosen by the 
world’s leadin oe Dea hybridists as being the 
be finest: clearest blue; ED- 

OD, rich porn > WHITE HARMONY, 
bo white ; CHIME, salmon pink ; MEMORY, 



































TO PEP THINGS UP 


ask your dealer for 


DELPHINIUMS 


At Hoodacres Originating Gardens 





World Famed WHITES. Rare New 





COLORS. Fragrance. SEEDS: Au- avender: VULCAN, scarlet; GIANT. ROSE, 

gust sowing for June Blooming, rose; MRS. REDDICK. shell pink; FORTY- 

many varieties. PLANTS: all ages NINER, orange; ORIENTAL, cream. Finest 

from Yeung Seedlings to — mixed, named varieties. 

Heavy Roots. Free delivery. ew 

catalog includes finest Jap Iris YOUR CHOICE 7 LARGE PKTS. $] 00 

grown. Post Paid 

Single pkt. 20c 3 pkts. 50c 
CHAS. F. BARBER Troutdale, Oregon Ta en Se 
For QUICK 
x 
HOODACRES | |i = BASKES SON noah 
OSPHORUS 
Nursery VivID “ 








2616 S. Sawtelle Blvd. 
West Los Angeles, California 
Between Pico and Venice Blvyds. 


A MARVELOUS SELECTION OF— 


Flowering Plants, Ornamental Shrubs & Trees 
(Evergreen or Deciduous), Vines, 
Hedge Plants, Shade Trees 


ALL KINDS & SIZES — REASONABLE PRICES 
WRITE — P. O. BOX 389, COMPTON, CALIF. 








BULBS for Early Planting 


MADONNA LILY (L. Candidum). Purest white. Likes dry 
summers. Strong bulbs, 8 for $1.00. 

NANKEEN LILY (L. Testaceum). Exquisite dull apricot. 
75c each, 4 for $2.50. 


Illustrated catalog of Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Dutch Iris and 
many other bulbs especially suited to Pacific Coast Gardens. 


CONLEY:’S BLOSSOM FARM 


1759-D Franklin Blvd. Eugene, Oregon 


PLEASE READ THIS 


Over 100 varieties of Pelargoniums, including our own out- 
standing creations and standard varieties. 

30 varieties of Ferns including Australian Tree Ferns. 

50 varieties of Tree and Fiberous Rooted Begonias, the most 
satisfactory and decorative of all house plants. 

300 varieties of Cacti and African Succulents. 

Garden Orchids and Strelitzia Reginae (Bird of Paradise) 

Water Poppies and Small Water Plants. 
Free picnic accommodations for club groups and family parties. 


GREAT LAKES NURSERY 








GROWERS FERTILIZER Co. 





Use GROZ-IT SHEEP MANURE 
for enriching and mellowing your soh 


Plant IRIS Now! 


World's finest catalog of world's finest iris. 
Spring bulbs and Selected Seed Special- 
ties also included. A postcard request 
brings this big new catalog. 


CARL SALBACH 
645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS $1.00—Diameter 1” up. Mixed 
colors, fine bloomers. Other $1.00 Specials. 40 Spanish Iris; 
8 var. Amaryllids; 30 Narcissi and Daffodils; 40 Colored 
Freesias; 50 assorted Iris by express. Three Items, $2.75. All 
6 items $5.25. Prepaid, except Iris. 4 Price Lists; Amaryllis and 
other Bulbs; Iris; Fall Bulbs; Cacti and Succulents. 

CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept.S La Verne, California 





Drive — 3 Miles South of Compton at Alameda 
(Truck Blvd.) & Del Amo 
































THE HOME OWNER’S MENACE 


TERMITES 





The Nursery of Many Attractions Saratoga, Calif. 





The best new developments in breeding of 


$100,000,000 Damage Annually in U. S. 
PROTECT YOURSELF 
Have Your Home Examined Now 
If you plan to Buy, Build or Remodel, 
make use of our Consultation Service 
Minimum Charge 


COLCHICUM 


GIANT AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
2 BULBS 50c; 5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 














Tub. Begonias & Delphinium 


will be on display during August and Septem- 
ber in our Nursery. Visitors welcome. 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 
CACTI SUCCULENTS— 15 Choice Varieties— 
all different, including: Cereus Sylvestrii ; op. Mona- 
— Var. ; Stapelia varigata. Blooming size. @ 

a Special a ages $1.00 Pkt. California flower 
seed Free with 
ESERT GARDEN NURSERY 
359-401 East 110 St. Los Angeles, Calif. 
WATER RIGHT DOWN TO THE ROOTS 
(Guaranteed) Attach watergun to your garden hose and 
‘ water right at the roots. No waste. Dry 
top soil. Pays its way in water saving— 
can be regulated. Let your Roses, Trees, 
Shrubs, etc., thrive with plenty of mois- 
ture. Penetrates earth 36 inches. Order to- 
Site day and give those thirsty plants new life. 
Price—prepaid—$2.75 
TATROE’S WATERGUN CO. 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS SKILL 


(Salesmen Wanted) 
METCO A NON-POISONOUS slug and 
snail destroyer that kills by con- 


tact. 
| RON Also a soil stimulator which pro- 


duces a lawns and more 
flowers and plants 


0 X ! D E igang be : Leading Dealers 


SCHMIEDELL & CO., DISTRIBUTORS 
104 Clay Street San Francisco 


NELSON ANNIHILATORS 


210 POST STREET — SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone EXbrook 3383 


Each bulb produces four or five 
‘aad ake Ss 1 Dn Bog 


gifts for Pick rooms blooming in- 
doors without soil or water. If 
planted in the garden now you 
will have flowers before Fall. Try 
this very new remarkable novelty 
Write for Complete List Wustrated in Colors 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 5165, TACOMA, WASH. 




























“Tree Insurance.” Protect against losses by having 


DAVEY apply preventative measures now. Free inspec- 
tion and estimate. 


It costs no more for genuine 


AVEY 
REE 


SURGERY CO., LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO Fresno Los on Blas 
Russ Bidg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bid 
SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 


KNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 











Free your home and garden of pesky 
{nsects—Electracide lures them, then 
destroys them on its electrified grids— 
easily placed out of reach of children 
and pets—plugs in any household 
light socket. Write for complete 
information. 
ROBERTS COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Burlingame California 
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CATALOGUE e FALL 1936 


Bulbs, Hardy Perennials, Shrubs, and Vines 
MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
Box 52, Claremont, Calif. 


MOORE 
Push- Pins 














PATENTED 




















Martin’s Iris are noted for their 
colorful and healthy bloom. . 
12 fine Iris, properly labeled, 
sent postpaid for only $1.00. 


SPECIAL 10 finer varieties, including 
Redwing for only $2 postpaid. 
Order early. Stock limited. 

MARTIN’ Write for catalog. 


RTIN’S 
GARDENS—6621 Moraga Ave., Oakland, Calif. 






are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 

10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphi 























AUGUST 1936 





























A Pueblo Indian scene in New Mexico. A drypoint by Gene Kloss of Oakland 


ADIOS 


Tuere has just convened in Seattle 
the group of women who rule your home. 
They tell you what to eat and how to 
cook it; what kind of rug to buy for the 
living room and how to get the most 
wear out of it; how to live on a slim 
budget and yet have the right foods. 
They decide how high your kitchen range 
shall be, and how the refrigerator doors 
shall open. They test your bath towels 
and plan your baby’s layette. They are 
known collectively as the American Home 
Economics Association. 

A large number of these home econo- 
mists are teachers in high schools and 
colleges. Others are extension workers 
who make a special study of rural homes. 
Some, like Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan of 
the University of California, are re- 
search scientists as well as administra- 
tors. But the real Hitlers of the home 
are known as the Home Economics 


Women in Business. Whenever a new 


food product is put on the market one 


that are used on the container and in the 
advertising. When a new refrigerator is 
designed, the manufacturer consults a 


hewib as to where the milk bottles shall 
stand. When a new fabric is invented, 
some hewib wears out hundreds of yards 
of it, it should be 


washed and ironed. 


determining how 


Whuenever two or more of these 
home economists gather together there is 
talk of this and that or baking powder. 
But when Sunset’s Genevieve Callahan 
joins the group the conversation is likely 
to swing—if she can swing it—to a dis- 
cussion of home economics as a career 
for girls. 

Knowing Miss Callahan, it is easy to 
understand why she campaigns so ear- 
nestly for her profession. In her work of 
editing the home economics pages of this 
magazine she comes upon many girls just 
out of college who are poorly equipped 
for either making a living or making a 
home. She meets many older women who 
manage their homes badly and as a re- 
sult of their lack of skill and planning 
are bored with housekeeping. And so to 
the girls she says, Why not consider 
home economics as a career? It offers 


all sorts of opportunities for interesting 
iypes of work. It ts one profession that 
isn’t competitive with men, one profes- 
sion that carries over into the home when 
business careers are traded for bunga- 
lows. To mothers of girls she preaches: 
See that home economics is taught in 
your high schools; then see to it that 
your daughters get plenty of home prac- 
tice in order to get the most out of such 
a course. 

Because of Miss Callahan’s enthusiasm 
for home economics; because Sunset it- 
self is founded on the sincere belief in 
the tremendous importance and signifi- 
cance of the individual home, it seems 
fitting for us to welcome officially the 
visiting home economists. 

We understand and appreciate the good 
work that they are doing. We drink their 
health in vitamins A to G. 


Ir should be pointed out, however, that 
the drypoint decorating this page was 
selected because of its tang of mountain 
sunshine and not because it features an 
Indian home economist carrying a one- 


dish meal on her head.—L. R. 


SUNSET 
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SO MANY NEW CARS 
ARE USING ETHYL TO 
KEEP OUT SUMMER KNOCK 


(Read the reason— 
in 43 seconds) 


BEWARE a “pinging” sound this sum- 
mer when you “step on the gas” for 
pick-up, or hills. Itis your engine’s way 
of saying: “I feel hot weather, too. I'm 
losing power, wasting gas and overheat- 
ing. Give me better gasoline.” 


eo 
e; 
< 





KNOCK is the name of that warning 
ping.” It occurs when a gasoline breaks 
down (burns too quic kly ) under the heat 
of a modern high compression engine. 

Cars built in recent years have high 
compression engines. And in summer 
the kno« king evil is at its worst because 
hot weather increases engine heat. 


dr THE CURE—and preven- 


: } tive—of knock is better 
gasoline . That is why most 
‘ oil companies now im- 


prove gasoline by adding 

anti-knock fluids (contain- 

Ing tetraethyl lead) made by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. 

They recommend, as their bes? fuel for 

summer, special gasoline sold at pumps 

marked “Ethyl” on the base or globe 


Pe @ 


YOU GET at the “Ethyl” pump: 


Enough anti-knock fluid to stand 
up under the highest engine com- 


b 

t pression on the hottest day. 

i) ; 
All-round quality that is dou- 

dv ble-checked — by the oil com- 

panies and the Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation —at the refinery 
and at the pump. 


oo GIVE YOUR CAR the 


coolest fuel this summer. 


} 

“aye nF 
j Avoid knock, with its power 
“ im, loss, gasoline waste and 
: overheating. Get more pow- 


er from each gallon of gaso- 
line you buy! 


FoR 100% eENaiINE 


PERFORMANCE 





FAVORITE DESSERTS 
gia AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


love these original, tempting 


Grown-ups as well as little Shirley, cipes and 


i ix different re 
i cer for this clever set of six different rect | 
= cell sah oi the same desserts often served in Shirley’s home 


Top Row: 


: d with peanut-butter crumbs 

- ’S” FAVORITE: Apple sauce custar a 

oR pa hg tales SHIRLEY’S bis Bey. HOLLY WO ies 
i anu : 

cae ae ee ele fresh strawberries and whipped cream. 


SHORTCAKE: Fluffy-light ginger 


. - ”*: Real Rocky Road pudding 
LATE “PUDDING-TART sing 
vole ie a flaky pastry shell. “POOR LITTLE RICH GI 


CAKE: An ice cream “sandwich”, made with cake and chocolate 


STUDIO-LUNCH COOKIES: Inexpensive, crisp cakes 
aiteot “sugar and spice and everything nice. 


0-0-oh! Shirley is enchanted by her six favorite desserts, prepared 
by Martha Meade, famous cooking counselor, for this natural 
color photograph, taken as the little Star was finishing her latest 
picture, “Poor Little Rich Giri” (being released this month). 


TO MAKE THESE DESSERTS EXACTLY AS SHIRLEY TEMPLE PREFERS THEM, 
BE SURE YOU USE DRIFTED SNOW, THE “HOME-PERFECTED” FLOUR 


Get your copy of Shirley Temple's favor- 


36 more recipes! LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


In addition to the 
Shirley Temple des- 
Serts, Sperry otfers 


flour which they find giv. if 
ey find gives uniform results Seu Northa Hesiee's 


ite desserts from your grocer before 
they’re all gone! 


Because they’re the choice of a world 
famous star, don’t think these desserts are 
difficult or costly. You'll make them per- 
fectly by using Drifted Snow “Home. 
Perfected” Flour. Variation in flour quality 
causes one-half of all baking failures. To 
save you from this, Drifted Snow Flour is 
tested by Sperry’s staff of 117 Western 
homemakers, living in many states. Only 


underall conditions is soldas Drifted Snow 
“Home-Perfected” Flour. That’s why it 
will give you better baking, save you from 
failures and waste. 


Remember, everybody will want Shirley 
Temple’s desserts. Get your copy free at 
your grocer’s and order a sack of Drifted 
Snow ‘‘Home-Perfected” Flour. Then you 
can make these dishes just the way the little 
stat lovesthem. © 1936, Sperry Flour Co., S. F. 


DRIFTED SNOW “2%.” FLOUR 


Popular “Six-of-a 
Kind” book of 36 
recipes. It’s packed 
FREEineverysackof 
Orifted Snow Flour. 


FREE RECIPES 


* dhahy Temp 


© = S Six FAVORITE DESSERTS 

















